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Art. I. An Effay on the Polity of England: with a View to difcover 
the true Principles of the Government; what Remedies might be 
likely to cure the Grievances complained of; and why the feveral 
Provifions mdde by the Legiflature, and thofe recommended by 
Individuals, have failed. 8vo. 6s. boards. Cadell. 1785. 


6 ene the con/titution of the Englifh government is founded 
on, and fupported by, the mutual operation of the legifla- 
tive and executive power; and that ¢rue /iberty arifes from the 
exact counterpoile of prerogative and privilege, are pofitions 
which, confidered in a general light, few have had the hardi- 
nefs to queftion; but in analyfing, and explaining, thefe poft- 
tions, political writers have differed exceedingly. Arguments 
which have defcended to particulars, and facts which have been 
adduced to give them credit, have led to oppofite conclufions ; 
—and the queftion ftill remains to be debated—how much is to 
be given to the /egi/lative, and how much to the executive power; 
—what is due to prerogative, and what to privilege :—above all, 
who are the people, and wherein doth their liberty confift ? | 

The defign of the prefent work is to place thefe important 
inquiries in a clear light, and to give them a diftin@ and definite 
anfwer. For this purpofe, the Author examines them by ra- 
tional arguments, and by hiftorical evidence; and ftrengthens 
his reafoning, and his appeals, by the authority of the moft ce- 
lebrated writers on general polity, and on the fpirit and confti- 
tution of the Englifh government in particular. 
This cool, difpaffionate, and ufeful publication, is divided | 
into fix Books; and each Book is fubdivided into diftin& Chap- 
ters, in order to give the Reader a clear view of the feveral {ub- 
jects that are difcuffed in it, and to enable him to form an accu- 
rate idea of the whole, 

The firft Book is chiefly defigned to expo’e the dangercus 
tendency of thofe doétrines which aim at the fubverficn of mo- 
narchy, 

The Author examines the nature and limits of the executive 
power; and concludes, from an induction df particulars, that 
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the Enotifh government, though it bears a monarchical form, #8, 
in reality, rather arepublic. Ultimately and fubftantially, the 
great efficient powers of the ftate, Iegiflative, inquifitorta!, ju- 
dicial, and cenforial, may be faid to be principally entrufted with 
the people. ‘The King is in fat little more than the great Ab- 
MINISTRATOR of government, or EXECUTIVE power. 

The Author traces the origin of the conftitution in the foeda} 
law; and obferves, that this law, though it well fuited a mili- 
tary ftate, was defective in civil polity. Its defects in this re- 
fpect gave rife to judicial authority, and made that authority dif- 
tinct from the executive. The ula Regis was therefore abo- 
lifhed in the reign of Henry II.; the courts of juftice were 
ereled ; and the ancient mode of trial by Jury, which had 
been pratifed by the Saxons, was revived. This invaluable 
privitege was confirmed by Ategua Charta, and may be con- 
fidered as the bafis of Englifh liberty. ‘The perfon and property 
of the fubjeét are fecure from the grafp of arbitrary power. “The 
King cannot interfere in private caufes, ‘The Judges are rene 
dered independent of the royal mandate by ho'ding their offices, 
not as formerly, durante bene placiio, but, quamdtu bene gefferint : 
and, to prevent any malverfation, they are fubject to impeach- 
ment in parliament, where, in cafe of judzment, they are not 
allowed to plead the King’s pardon, ‘Fhus the adminiftration 
of impartial juftice is effeiually fecured. 

The Author next treats of the /egi/lative power ; and obferves, 
that as the foedal Jaw was defective as a fyftem of civi/ liberty, 
it was no lefs defective as a fyftem of polstical liberty. As it was 
found incompatible with the liberty of the fubje& to veft a power 
of enafling and expeunding the laws in one perfon, fo it was 
manifeftly found to be equally inconfiftent, that one perfor 
fhould have the fole power of miaking laws, and exforcing the 
execution of the fudicial decifions, 

Writs were firit iffued (at leaf the firft on record) by Henry 
HI. in the forty-ninth year of his reign, to fummon knights of 
the fhires to parliament; and at the fame time the cities and 
boroughs were written to, and required to fend members. 

The Author gives a brief hiftory of the rife of both houfes of 
parliament ; particularly of the powers from time to time aflerted 
by the Commons, and the influence they have gradualiy ob- 
tained in the great council of the nation. 

From the firft introduction of citizens and burgeffes into parliae 
ment, to the 22d Edw. IV. (chat is upwards of 218 years), fo little 
was the diftin@tion, or honour, of being a reprefentative fought 
for, that in all that time there were only two or three inftances 
of controverted elections, ‘Towns frequently faw with indif- 
ference the privilege taken from them by their fovereign, and 
given to others. lnftead of giving a great price for a feat in 
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parliament, as is now frequently the practice, fo fmall was the 
value at which the privilesze was formerly eftimated by the 
perfons elected, that they received wages for their attendance 5 
and the electors, fo far from coveting the right of election, fre- 
guently looked on it as a burden to pay wares for what they 
deemed no advantage, and petitioned to be relieved from it, 

It was in the reign of Edward IIl. that the parliament was 
divided into two houles; and the Commons, from this period, 
grew into greater and greater confequence. They now began 
to fet up diftinct claims, and aflerted peculiar privileges. No 
tax could be laid on, no /aw could be enacted without their 
confent, f{eparately given, as an independent and diftin@t body, 
that had the power of choice or refufal within themfelves. 

The Author traces the hiftory of parliament, fo far as it re- 
fpects the powers aflumed by it, through the different reigns of 
our Englifh monarchs, to the revolution; and in the account 
which he gives of its ftruggles with prerogative in the reign of 
Charles I. we clearly perceive the fide to which he leans, though 
he exprefles himfelf with great decency, and by no means vin- 
dicates thofe ftretches of power which proved fo fatal to that 
mifguided monarch ; to whom, however, he gives ample credit 
for * rectitude of intention.’ 

In the conclufion he fays, § The Commens having ulti- 
mately eftablifhed a right to command tie purfe, the common 
medium for the exchange of all things, the command of every 
thing, in amanner, has in confequence devolved upon them.«.. 
The Gommons have alfo acquired a privilege of prope/ing laws, 
not only concerning the judicial power, and the adminiftration of 
civil and criminal juflice, but to abalith or abridge any preroga- 
tives of the executive power which may be thought injurious : 
whereas, on the other hand, the King in perfon (and very pro- 
periy, conlidering the magnitude af royal authority) has no 
power to propofe any law, cither to abolith or abridge the privi- 
leges of the Houfe of Commons: the Commons can act in the 
oftenfive ; the King can only defend.’ 

* And let us,’ fays he, § not forget the long ftrides that have 
been taken towards arittocratic power, with feveral changes 
that have been made from annual to triennial, and from triennial 
to f{eptennial.’ 

_ In delineating the confequences that naturally arife from the 
interference of the legiflative and executive power, the Author 
hath evidently an eye to the iate firuggies of the coalition, and 
the violent outcry that was made againft the King for diflolving 
the parliament. He paints, in very ftrong colours, the danger 
that would refule to the community from giving the Houfe of 
Commons an undue power over government; and feems to think, 
the nation hath more to dread from that quarter than any other; 
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and that thofe who have a regard for their liberties ought to 
watch parliament with a more jealous eye than the throne, be- 
caufe parliament hath the greater opportunity of effecting their 
overthrow, and, perhaps, in certain circumftances, a ftronger 
temptation to eftcét this dreadful cataftrcphe than the fovereign 
himfelf. 

Should the Houfe of Commons gain that end which the lead- 
ers of the /ote parliament are fuppofed by this Author to have 
had in view, * the Conftitution would inevitably be loft, and 
we fhould find, as in the time cf Charles I. a fet a men forward 
to erect themfelves into a formidable party, and bold enough to 
declare that the practices are conftitutional ; and that the nation 
can only be governed by fome great and powerful party, or what 
they may call a coalition, or connection, of parties.’ 

The fecond Book treats of the caution which feems to be ne- 
ceflary in reducing either the prerogative or the influence of the 
crown. 

In fome refpect or other the power of the crown hath been 
diminifhed ever fince the Conquett. 

The Author traces out the real pawer of the crown in eccle- 
fiaftical concerns—in matters of revenue—in military affairs—in 
judicial proceedings—in the legiflature; and fhews how that 
power is reftrained in all. From the whole, he concludes, that 
there is no reafon to be alarmed at the claims of prerogative ; 
for it is not in the power of the crown to effect any material in- 
jury to the ftate; and that the interefts of the King and the 
People are infeparably blended. 

In the third Book, the Author examines the nature of the 
orievances complained of, with a view to difcover the principle 
from which they originate, and the remedies moft likely to cure 
the compiaint. 

Government may be diftinguifhed by its mature and its prin- 
ciple; the parts which conftitute its form and ftructure; and the 
principle by which it is made to act. 

The Englifh government is commonly called a mixed govern- 
ment, becaufe it is made up of three diftinét parts, all aéting in 
concord, to produce one end, and that is general happinefs. King, 
Lords, and Commons, may be called the monarchical, ariftocra- 
tical, and democratical powers of the ftate, centering in one ob- 
ject. When thefe powers clafh, the confequence is diforder ; 
and, unlefs they are reduced to harmony, the final iffue will be, 
either tyranny, or anarchy. 

The principles of fuch a government as that of England, are 
virtue, wifdom, and power. A defect in thefe principles is the 
eaufe of faction ; faction of corruption ; and al! the evils which 
rejult from it. Private intereft will be preferred to the general 
gvod ; power will be proflituted to the purpofes of ambition, 
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when wifdom ceafes to direct, and virtue to guide, the public 
councils. 

Suppofing then that virtue in the Houfe of Commons, and power 
in the Crown, are the things which are wanted, the queftion is, 
How are they to be obtained? The anfwer is, ** Deftroy faction 
and corruption.” 

— Aye, there’s the rub! 
He who can point out the means moft likely to effect the over- 
throw of thefe evils, deferves an Ovation in honour of his wifdom. 
But he who can apply the remedy prefcribed, and actually make 
it produce the effects intended by it, is entitled to the higher 
triumph, and the Adonumentum are perennius fhould perpetuate 
his fame. 

In this book the Author treats of parties and factions—of 
corruption—of boroughs—of dividing counties into diftricis—of 
qualifications in elections—of fhort parliaments—of drawing a 
line between liberty and power. 

He lays it down as a general maxim, that whenever the ro 
prefentatives of a people lofe their virtue, the people whom they 
reprefent muft in the end lofe their Jiberty. © The government 
of England,’ fays he, ¢ upheid by corruption, is not unlike a 
human body fupported by drams. Each may, by thefe means, 
receive momentary fpirits and vigour; but the one will as af- 
furedly deftroy the political, as the other the human conftitu- 
tion.’ 

© Our judicial proceedings feem to be admirably contrived to 
refit the influence of corruption: furely then, the /egiflature, 
which is charged with a much more important office than that 
of adminiftering and expounding the laws, namely with that of 
making them, ought to be equaily far removed from all poffibility 
of corruption.’ 

Our Author attributes the calamities which this country hath 
experienced to a defect in the reprefentation. It is to this fource 
that we may trace up the foul ftream of faction, corruption, pro- 
digality, diforder, and mifmanagement. 

‘ For my own part,’ fays the judicious and honeft writer, * after 
the moit minute confideration of the three great powers of the con- 
ftitution, the legiflative, the judicial, and the executive; after the 
clofeft attention to the fundamental principles of the Government, 
particularly of that part of it, the Houfe of Commons, with a view, 
if pofiible, to find cut the caufe of the complaints which have fo long 
fublified, I muitconfefs I cannot help imputing to the civil diffentions 
in the Lower Houfe of Parliament the moit of our political evils 

‘ If this be truly the foundation of our complaints, there mutt be 
fomething fundamentally wrong in this part of the coniitution. Has 
then the equilibrium of power, which originally fubfitted between 
the feveral branches of the Government, been affected by any accre- 
tion of numbers or wealth to the Houfe of Commons, during, or 
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fince, the peaceable times of Henry VIII. and Q. Elizabeth? Are 
the laws which eftablifh the right of fuffrage, and are fundamental 
to this part of the conftitution, fo framed as toconvey the will of the 
cominunity in the choice of their reprefentatives ? or have any per- 
fons acquired a private right of electing the reprefentatives inde~ 
pendent of the will of the Public? lave, confequently, any mem- 
bers, inftead of being elective, and, like a jury, returning as foon 
as they have performed their funtions, into the mafs of the peoples 
to partake in common with them of the general benefit or hardfhip 
ariling from their own decifions, become hereditary ; by which, the 
democratic being turned into an ariftocratic affembly, the zature of 
the Government is changed? Have the conftituents frequent oppor- 
tunities given them of correCting any error they may have made in 
their choice ; or has any ftatute been made abridging this fundamen- 
tal right of the People? Has that equality of intereft betwixt the 
reprefentative and his conftituents, which is alfo fundamental to 
that part of the Government compofed of the People, or thofe who 
reprefent them, been preferved? Or have the reprefentatives, by 
the operation of time, or by any flatute giving a longer duration to 
their exillence than formerly, acquired a feparateand diftinét intercf 
from the body of the People, which has difpofed them to confider 
any private views of their own, rather than to reprefent or exprefs 
the will of the People; and thus the principles of the Government 
have become fubverted? Should this be the cafe, can we fay the funda- 
mentals of the conftitution are maintained ? If not, what have been the 
confequences? Have any members been moved by views of private 
intereit or ambition? Have any conftantly and incifcriminately op- 
ofed, and others implicitly acquiefced in every meafure of the execu- 
tive part of Government? Have parties hence been formed, united 
by no tie of public virtue, but connected merely by private intereft ? 
Has a fvftem of faction and corruption, therefore, been adopted ? 
Have prodigality, diforder, and misfortune therefore increafed ? 
‘ All this is furely deferving the moft ferious confideration.’ 
The Author is of opinion, that if we really with to fee free 
le€tions in counties, inftead of increafing the mumber of voters, 
we ought, on the contrary, to reduce the number, by increafing 
the qualification. Where the freeholders are extremely numerous, 
the increaling the qualification would be attended with many 
great advantages. It would fhorten the time ufually fpent in 
the election, and prevent drunkennefs, riots, tumults, and ta- 
vern and other expences. Bribery, too, would be lefs practifed 
among a fet of independent, than a fet of needy, electors: and 
as life, liberty, and property, are the object of the laws, it feems 
to be molt agreeable to reafon, that befide his life and liberty, 
an elector fhou]d have fome property to defend. 

But he granis, that what might be proper for a numerous 
body of electors, might be pernicious for a fmall one; and 
therefore in elections far boroughs, no landed or pecuniary quae 
Jification is [in general} required in the voters. 

* The meiancholy truth,’ fays he, ¢ is, that in counties the eleé- 
O16 are §o9 humerous; in boroughs too few, 

‘ In 
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¢ Tn neither counties nor boroughs the election is free. Countics, 
having too great 2 number of electors, are generally influenced by a 
few great people ; moft commonly, perhaps, by the nobility. \ 

‘ In boroughs, where the number of electors is fmall, the matter 
is ftill worfe. Particular families not only enjoy an exclulive power 
over certain boroughs themfelves, but fuch a power as they can dif- 
pofe of by fale. Or, if the fmall boroughs happen not to be fo far 
under the power of any particular individual, but the power of elec- 
tion remains in a few freemen, the cafe is very little better; a fale 
is the natural confequence. By wholefale or retail, if the borough 
be not reprefented by the proprietor himfelf, it is {ure to be fold. 

‘ Even the boroughs generally deemed the moit unexceptionable, 
‘are not exempt from a confiderable fhare in this trafic. In the very 
boroughs where that darling privilege, a kind of univerfal right of 
fuffrage, prevails; and where, therefore, the number of electors may 
poflibly be confiderable, it is well known, that a fingle guinea 
a-piece given to the electors, wouild be preferred to all the intellectual 
endowments the candidates could poflefs. Indeed, it may be looked 
upon as a general rule, almoft without exception, that, in all bo- 
roughs, money is the merit of the candidate. 

‘ But thefe are not the only imperfections attending the prefent 
mode of reprefentation. For fhould the number of electors be wholly 
unexceptionable, yet if they be confined toa narrow diltri@t, and 
the very loweft of the people be permitted to vote; at fome time or 
other the place is fure to fall under the influence of fome wealthy 
individual ; and efpecially under the prefent mode of electing swe 
members for a place. To illuftrate this by an example. I could 
point out a borough where a certain perfon has about an hundred 
and twenty of the burgeffes for his tenants, and the whole number 
of freemen is about one thoufand ; and yet he and his predeceflors 
have, for ages, generally brought in one of the members. It will 
not, perhaps, be eafily conceived how fo fmall a number fhould pro- 
duce fo great a certainty ; but a little reflection will make the matter 
plain. ifthere happens to be a contelt, it is generally thought to 
jie between the other two candidates. Of courfe, each of the 
others, for fear of ftrengthening his rival, gets his friends to throw 
their fecond votes on this gentleman. And thus, from an imaginary 
fecurity, and by the help of a fmall dole, annually difributed to the 
poor burgefles by one of the family, he becomes really fecure; 
and not only fecure himfelf, but capable of calting the fcale in 
favour of either of the other candidates alfo. For asthe dependents 
on this intereft are at the poll referved to the lait, they can either 
give lingle votes for their Jandlord, in cafe they apprehend his elec- 
tion to bein danger; or if not, can give a fecond vote to any of the 
other candidates he is inclined to favour. 

* But, were the diftri&. more extenfive, or only one member 
chofen inftead of two, this intereft would, in a great meafure, va- 
nith. Ta a large diftrié, and efpecially if fome qualification were 
required, the property of any individual would be of little avail. 
Bat if, added to this extenfion, one member only were to be chofen, 
the influence would be in a manner none at all. Nay, if the bo- 
rough I have alluded to, was to remain circumftanced as at prefent, 
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and only one member were to be elected inftead of two, I much 
queftion, whether the intereit I have mentioned would have greater 
certainty of fuccefs than that of any other perfon. For, though the 
gen'icman fhould be able to command a hundred and twenty votes, 
a number more than equal to that, I think, would, for that very 
reafon, be againit him. 

‘ I fthould, therefore, apprehend, if counties be too numerous; 
the boroughs be too confined, both in refpect of numbers, and extent 
of diftri& ; and there be a fault in requiring more than one member 


fora place; that that mode of election would be the moft perfect, - 


which would avoid all thefe inconveniences. And this, I think, 
might be obtained by requiring, not the counties or boroughs, but 
every market-town, and a certain diftri€t of the adjacent country, 
containing a fuflicient number of the adjoining parifhes, to fend one 
member.’ 

As the Author confiders the prefent ftate of reprefentation as 
eflentially defective, he doth not think that the frequency of 
eletions will cure the evil. If elections be not free, it wiil be 
of no fervice to make them frequent. Such a meafure would 
only tend to create a more grievous expence, more violent heats 
and animofities, and would produce a ftill greater fluctuation 
and inftability in the Englifh councils. 

The Author contefts, in a very fenfible manner, fome lead- 
ing pofitions in a book, generally attributed to Mr. Burke, en- 
titled, Thoughts on the Caufe of the prefent Difcontents; and fome 
of the pleas of the coalition tor what was called ‘a firm, efficient, 
extended, and united adminiftration.’ Inflead of lcoking on the 
Houfe of Commons as the guardians of Jiberty, the jeaders of 
this party confidered them as invefted with every power of the 
ftate. © Every aétion of fuch men,’ fays our Author, * points 
to the fame object, namely, to aggrandize the power of that 
Houle, and depreciate the power of the crown.’ The inter- 
ference with the King in the choice of his min flers, and the re- 
peated atten pts that were made by the late parliament to controul 
that choice, and even put a negative on it, was a moft dangerous 
procedure; end, if it had fucceeded, the conttitution would 
have received a feverer blow than it hath experienced fince the 
period when parlianicnt firit triumphed over the prerogative of 
Charles I, 

The fourth Book treats of the views of the legiflature at dif- 
ferent times, to remedy grievances, &c. 

All the fchemes of the legiflature to eftablifh the liberty of the 
pcopie, and remedy their Complaints, may be reduced to the fol- 
Jowing heads: 

The firlt clafs confifts of thofe Matutes which feem intended 
to remsve uidue infiuence in the CROWN, Vit. 

The Dill of rights [1 Will. ane Wiary }. 

The fratute tor refra:nirg perfons hoiding offices in the cuf- 

toms, excile, Xc. from voting at eleGious. {22 Geo, IIf.) 
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The ftatute for reftraining perfons holding offices in the 
cuftoms, &c. from /oliciting votes, or intermeddiing at elec~ 
tions. [12 & +3 Will. III.] 

___—. for preventing a greater nnmber of commiffioners from 
being appointed for executing any office than ufual. [6Ann. ] 

for vacating the feat of any member accepting any 

office of profit from the Crown: yet fuffering him to be re- 
elected. [6 Ann. ] 

for preventing any perfon holding a place in the cuf- 

toms, excife, &c. or having a pen/ion during pleafure, or for 
any term of years, from being elected, or fitting, voting, or 
acting as a member. [< Will. & Mary. 6 Ann. 1 Geo. I.] 

—— for excluding perfons concerned in certain contracts 
made for the public fervice from the Houfe of Commons. 
[22 Geo. III.] 

——— for fupprefling certain parliamentary offices payable out 
of the revenues of the civil lift. [22 Geo. III.] 
The fecond clafs enumerated and briefly examined by this 
Author, confifts of ftatutes which were defigned to remove all 
undue influence on the CONSTITUENT body of the people; viz. 
The ftatutes requiring in certain electors, as a qualification 
for voting, a freehold eftate of 40s. annual value. [8 Hen. 
VI. 20 Geo. lil.J 

——-— for excluding copyholders from a right of voting. 
[31 Geo. II.] 

— againft bribery in ele&tors. [2 Geo. II.] 

The Author confiders thefe ftatutes as very proper and falu- 
tary regulations; but they are liable to be evaded, and are con- 
tinually evaded, both by reprefentatives and their conftituents ; 
fo that the effeét is by no means proportioned to the defign. 
* Much yet remains to be done to improve the virtue of the re- 
prefentative body, and the power of the Crown.’ 

In the fifth Book, he examines the different fchemes of pri- 
vate individuals to remedy the grievances complained of. ‘Thefe 
{chemes he reduces to the following general heads, and examines 
them diftinaly : 

1. An equal reprefentation, or a reprefentation proportioned 
to the number of the people. 

2. A icheme for adding an hundred members to the counties 
and the metropolis. 

3. For limiting the number of the peerage. 

4. For chufing into the miniftry neutral men, and men of 
capacity and difintereftednefs. 

5. An equal reprefentation and annual parliaments. 

Phe (um total of this eflay is—that * the remedies provided 
by the degifature have been inadequate ; that the fchemes propounded 
by private individaals have been apparently pernicious; but that, 
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were the inhabitants of every confiderable place fairly reprefented im 
parliament ; had the members, when chofen, a@ common intere/? with 
the community; and (to keep them within the bounds of their duty) 
were they removeable, if needful, as formerly, at the end of every 
Sefion, when they bad given a proof how they had behaved them- 
Jelves; and were the conjtitutional boundaries of their duty clearly 
ajcertained; in few words, were faétion and corruption banifhed 
the Houfe of Commons, the houfe would poflefs virtue, and the 
confidence of the people; the people would enjoy /iderty, and the 
government power ; profufion would ceafe, and we fhould be a free 
and happy people, a glorious nation. 

‘ It would be too prefumptuous in me to pretend, that what is 
here mentioned are precifely the on/y right meafures to be purfued. 
T’o mark out the exact line of conduct which ought to be adopted, 
is perhaps too much for the limited underftanding of any indi- 
vidual. It will be fufficient for me, if I have pointed out the ob- 
ject ; let others find out the path by which it may beft be come at. 
But furely the fubject is of great importance: fomething is certainly 
ewrong. Our public treafure is profusely /quandered ; we are unfucceff- 
ful abroad; at home we are difcontented. To fay nothing of places, 
penfions, contracts, loans, fubfcriptions, lottery tickets, or fecret 
fervice-money ; it will be fufficient to obferve, that from the Tenth 
Report of the Commiffioners of Accounts, fome late profecutions, 
and the fortunes that have been amaffed by private and inferior per- 
fons in our military operations in America, a criminality in the ex- 

enditure of the pud/ic money, and a negligence of inquiring into it, 
“~ of late years, marked our proceedings in a manner fhocking 
to thofe who have any regard for their country. Our ill fucce/s 
abroad is too fatally proved by the lofs of our dominions. And 
furely no one can fay we have no di/contents at home, i\f he looks ei- 
ther at Ireland, or his own country. Some di/ec/e there certainly 
is, which is fecretly preying on the vitals of the conftitution. Fol- 
lowing the example of Rome, Sparta, and Carthage, the conftitu- 
tion feems to be verging faft towards its diffolution. Governed by 
men deftitute of fufficient legal and conftitutional knowledge, mea- 
{ures of direct oppofite effeéts are adopted; and yet both equally faulty.’ 

We believe the intentions of this Kflayift to be fincerely good. 
He writes like a friend to virtue and public order ; and his pre- 
judices (if they muft be fo named) in favour of monarchy arife, we 
are perfuaded, from the moft upright principles, and from the 
horror which he conceives of thofe times, when faétion, under 
the pretence of liberty, overturned the conftitution, and intro- 
duced a tyranny worfe than the monarchy which it deftroyed. 

Fie * prefumes on no merit of ftyle.’ He offers his work to the 
Public * with diffidence and diftruft.’ He offers it as the plain 
thoughts of a plain man, on a fubdject which he regards as of the 
greatelt importance. Fle difclaims all party-influence. He ab-~ 
hors the diftinction that hath been made between the King’s 
friends and the friends of the People, as if their interefis were ie- 
parate. He rather wifhes to be thought, what he hopes he him-~ 


Melt ismthe friend of the Con/fitution, 
Any 
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im | Art. IL. Letters from Portugal, Spain, Italy and Germany, in the 


ith Years 1759, 1700, and 1701. By Chr. Hervey, Efg; 3 Vols. 8vo. 
ty) 1$s. Boards. Faulder. 1785. 

ery : , 

m= E never permit an Author to pronounce judgment on 
rly his own work ; but we allow him to plead guzity, 
ed and to turn evidence againft himlelf, when cited atour bar. [et 
he faves the court much troucle; and befides, the culprit will have 
he no right to move an arreft of judgment, when he is condemned 
os , onhis own free and voluntary confeffion. 

. We are always happy when our decifions are approved by the 
ris aecael 
sd, Public; and our {atisfaction is encreafed when the offending 
od, party is obliged to acknowledge their juftice. — 

di- Mr. Hervey cannot charge us with partiality, when we only 

»b- record the fentence which he hath paffed on his own letters; 

at. and put onit the feal of our office. 

. 4 DEAR SIR, Falmouth, Dee. 20. 1759¢ 

D- ¢ You are to confider this as my firft and introductory letter to the 
> 


ftrict correfpondence you have defired. ‘The writing fo much is no 


“n trouble, for as I fhall do it without confidering what I write, 1 do it 
ng likewife without difficulty. 
cing ‘ You know already that the papers I am to fend you are to be 
- upon any fubject, as it is the liberty you allow in writing, that makes 
— them no trouble. You are to confider thefe productions as a range 
we mixture of incoberences; among which, however, you may chance to 
a find foine little matter that fuits your tafte. All I engage for, is to 
d daub a theet of paper over with a black fluid called ink; reducing it 
< into certain hieroglyphical characters, called letters; which letters 


¥ fhall be put together into little packets called words; and this is all 
y | I promife : referving to myfelf the full and abiclute power of write 
ing in what language or ftyle I pleafe; intelligible or not; good, 


te bad, or indifferent. In confequence of this agreement, you may 
a expect to hear from me next week, and fo on, iff am well, ull my 
or return to England.’ 
od. To be ferious. This letter may form a good apology for 
re- the firange mixture of incoberences that appear through the whole 
we ferves, to the friend to whom they were originally addrefied ; 
the but will this apolovy fatisfy the Public? A man haftily fnatch- 
der ing up his pen, after the fatigucs or amufements of the day, to re- 
ro- count his adventures to fome companion of his focial hours, in 
a familiar epiftle, preferving no more form than common and 
the unreftrained converfation, may juttly resume to himfe/f the full and 
ain abjolute power of writing in what language cr flyle he pleayes; intel- 
the tigible or not; goad, bad, or indifferent! and if his fricnd 1s of fo 
ab €aty a difpotition as to accede to the terms of juch a ftipulation, 
y's ° =O perfon hatha right to compiain of them, Ir whe parties are 
ie agreed, who can ve dillatished with what wholiy concerns 
m-~ b4cemielves ? 


But 
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But when a man draws forward into open view what could 
only bear the eye of partial friendfhip, and tells the Public that 
he will no more keep terms of ceremony with them, than with 
thofe with whom he is better acquainted, what is this but rudely 
infulting the Public ? And what hath he toexpect, but a recom~- 
pence fuited to his incivility ? 

There is indeed too * “ittle of what fuits our tafe’ in thefe 
letters, to draw from us any warm teftimonies of applaufe. 

We will, however, felect one letter which poffibly may af- 
ford fome amufement to our readers. It confifts of an account 
of the Author’s journey to the topof Vefuvius. It is dated from 
Naples, March 24, 1761. 

‘ We only ftopt at Portici a moment or two to buy fome bread, as 
itis reckoned to be very good. This we joined to two fowls and a 
tongue, which we had brought along with us, and which were to 
ferve us after our defcent from the mountain. Our chariot then 
carried us to Refina, a village.not much above a mile from Portici, 
where wheels can proceed no farther. In confequence, each got 
upon a jack-afs, of which animals the neighbouring inhabitants 
have always plenty to accomodate Vefuvian travellers. The whole 
village wanted to follow us; but tickets diftributed by my antiqua- 
rian confined the number, and left the reft fcolding behind. Not- 
withftanding the uneafinefs of my feat upon a pack-faddle, I could 
not avoid entering into the mirth of the company, which confifted 
in feven or eight men, befides my antiquarian and fervitor di piazza. 
This latter is nick-named Papariello, and is the moft like a monkey 
of any human creature I ever yet beheld. —- 

‘ At length we were obliged to quit our jack-affes, and truft to 
our own feet, as the fleepnefs of the mountain permitted none but 
rational creatures to proceed any farther. Before us not a blade of 
grafs grew. Every thing was blafted and defolate. And yet, if we 
may believe Martial, the fides of this monntain were formerly very 
fruitful. But in the epigram in which he expreffes this, he fays, 
their beauty was deitroyed by an eruption which happened in his 
time, I fuppofe that under Titus. It is the 105th of the fecond 
book, and the words are as follow: 

Hic eft pampineis viridis Vefuvius umbris, 
Prefferat hie madides nobilis uva lacus, 

Hee juga quam Niff colles plus Bacchus amavit, 
Hee uuper Satyri mente dedere chores. 

fee Veneris jedes, Lacedemone gratior illi, 

Hie locus Flerculeo nomine clarus erat. 

Cuna jacent fammis, et trifli merfa favilla, 
Nee fuperi vellent hoe licuife fibi. 

© Martial’s epigram too proves the fubmerfion or ruin of Hercula- 
neum, at leait, you fee he fays, that once there was a famous place 
here of that name, 

Hic locus Herculea nomine clarus erat. 

© Bot the idea of Mount Vefuvius at prefent is certainly very dif- 
ferent from what Martial would ceive us ef it in his fix fict lines. 
Horror and defolaiion icign every where. he foil nothing but 
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lumps of lava and afhes. The afhes make it very difficult to get up 
to the top, as your feet flip back, and you gain very little ground. 
This was the diverfion which I was going to enjoy for an hour and 
a half. Papariello remained at the bottom chattering with one of 
the men belonging to the beafts, he to take care of our provifions, 
and the man of his jack-affes. In the mean time I was labouring at 
the afcent. I had three men to afift me, two of whom preceded 
with handkerchiefs about their wailts, which I had hold of, and 
the third pufhed my fhoulders behind. I foon, however, travsfer- 
red my ¢erga/ afliftant to the antiquarian, who feemed to ftand in 
moft need of him. After many ftoppings to take breath, we at 
laft arrived at what they call the white fone, about half a mile from 
the top of the mountain, where we fat down to reft and warm our- 
felves, as the ground was hot, and counterbalanced the milt and 
wind we had afcended to. Meanwhile one of our men was fent up 
to the mouth of Vefuvius, to fee whether its horrid gape was viiible, 
for fometimes there is fo much fmoke, you can fee nothing. ‘The 
mouth, as I have already told you, is about half a mile from this 
white ftone, or rather black itone ; for, if it was to be denominated 
from its colour, it ought rather to have the latter appellation. ‘Two 
or three years ago it was thrown, they fay, out of the mouth of 
Vefuvius. Surprifing, if true, how weights of that fort can be 
tofled about in the air! This fone is almoit as tall as aman, and 
roundifh. It ought rather to be called a piece of a rock. But our 
man being now arrived to the mouth of Vefuvius, halloced to us to 
come up, a fign of its dreary opening being vifible, We fet out 
accordingly, affifted in the fame manner as before, and at laft ar- 
rived at the brink of the precipice. As I did not care to follow the 
fate of Empedocles, I was a little cautious at firft in looking down, 
and when I looked, there was fo much {moke, I could not fee any 
thing atall. I thought the countryman we had jent before had de- 
ceived us in making us come up. However, I found, that by fixing 
your eyes for fome time upon the gulf, the wind at certain periods 
blew the fmoke away juft enough to have a peep. What I faw was 
horrid, but it was not a botromlefs gulf, as [had imagined. I faw 
a great defcent of rugged and torn rocks, but ftill I could behold 
the bottom of them. My antiquarian explained this to me, by tell- 
ing me, that the mouth had been open, and the circumference of 
the precipice twice as extenfive, till a late eruption, which had 
made it fall in, and jammed it up in the manner! then faw; that 
this was the caufe, in the latt eruption, of the mountain’s having 
burit an opening at the bottom, as not being able to throw out its 
matter at the ufual mouth, and finding the fides weaker and more 
ealy to force than the fummit, it had vented itfelf that way. But 
in all probability it will in time open itfelfa freth vent in the old 
place. However, you may imagine that the mouth is not fo clofed 
as not to leave a paffage fufficient for the fmoke to iflue from. Nay, 
{tones and afhes came out during the eruption below. But then 
the cavities wind about foamong the ragged precipices of the cratera, 
that you cannot look down them. ‘The cratera, or cup, is the term 
of art embracing the whole circumference and extenfion of the 
mouth of the mountain. ‘The brink of this abyfs may be now about 
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a mile in circumference, and formerly was above two miles, till the. 
mouth fellin. Though we had taken care to get to the windward, 
vet fiill from time to time the fmoke troubled us. As it was im- 
pregnated with fulphur and other ézxfernaé particles, 1t was not only 
difagreeable to the fmell, but, I beiieve, even dangerous to itay in 
long. You know the fumes of a match almoil ttifle you. Think 
then how ftrong the effects of all this fulphur together oxgdt to be. 
However, the common men venture a littie down the beginning of 
this precipice, as a fellow did to get a Jady’s hat, when the went to 
the top of the mountain, and which blew off while fhe was ftanding 
upon the brink of the cratera, asI now was. IJ think the man ha- 
varded his life for the fake of a trifle fhe promifed. Not that there 
was any danger of his rolling down into thofe cavities from whence 
the {moke iflued, but from the noxious efiluvia of the {moke it- 
felf. When the mouth throws ovt fire, you may imagine no 
perfon can go even where I was now flanding ; however, that is 
only fome few months in the year, but it almoit always emits 
{moke. After having fatisfied our eyes fufficiently with this won- 
der of nature, we /a‘ out upon our return. ‘Ihe men and I ran as 
bard as we could, quite down to the white fione. Every ftep I took 
was almoft upto my knees in afhes. ‘The old antiquarian was pufing 
half way behind. I took the opportunity of this delay to pull off 
my fhoes, and free them from the quantity of afhes that had ftuffed 
them in my precipitate defcent. Upon our fecond ftarting, I ar- 
rived alfo at the bottom much fooner than my companion. I here, 
in company with Papariello and our jack-afles, found a French friar, 
who was waiting our return. He calis himfelf the hermit of Vefu- 
vius, at the bottom of which he has a little cell where he lives. 
When he fees any itrangers going up tothe top of the mountain, he 
prepares fome bifcuits, wine, fruit, and other things, and meets 


them in humble tone upon their return to the bottom. But you 


muft not think this is all done cut of charitable hofpitality. It goes, 
indeed, under that name ; but the holy father expe&s double the 
price to be put into his alms-box for a recompence. ‘hele provi- 
fions being joined to cur own, we fat down upon the ground, and 
began to regale ourfelves after our fatigue. The place where we 
were making our ruitic dinner was delightful. As we were upon a 
rifing ground, though at what is generally called the bottom of the 
hill, all Naples lay difcovereJ to our view. A calm fea beyond, in- 
ter{fperfed with the iflands of Procida, Caprea, Nifida, and If{chia, 
heightened the profpect. This added to the pretty and variegated 
country below us, full of houfes and villages, completed the fcene. 
What with this beautiful profpect, eating our provifions, and drink- 
ing the friar’s good wine, which he called Lacryme Chrifti, though 
I believe it was not genuine, we all waxed very merry. ‘The 
Friar too, notwithftanding his long beard, penitential habit, and 
the crucifixes tied to his girdle of rope, was extremely facetious. In 
dhort, we pafled an hour very agreeably, till it was time to fet off, 
and return to Naples.’ 

Thefe letters are in general very deficient in moft of the re- 
quifites of good writing. The language poflefles little force or 
elegance: itis frequently ungrammatical, and {till more frequents 
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ly coarfe and unpolifhed. The Author's recitals are tedious ; 
his obfervations are fuperficial ; and his copious extras from 
fame foreign publications, will add little to the ftores of ufeful in- 
formation, while they rather ferve to fatigue than amufe the 


reader. B _ 


Art. Ill. Efays om Scripture Metaphors; Divine Juftice ; Divine 
Mercy and the Dodtrine of Satisfaion. By W. Ludlam, B. D. 
Reétor of Cockfield, in Suffolk ; and formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Davis. 1785. 

OTHING hath betrayed carelefs and precipitate readers 
into grofler abfurdities, than a literal interpretation of 
certain paflages of holy writ, that are clothed in ftrong figurative 

Janguage. Hence have arifen fome of the more flagrant errors 

of popery ; and to the fame caufe our Author imputes the great 

miftakes into which the Calvinifts have fallen, on the fubject of 
redemption. 

¢ Metaphors at beft,’ fays he, * are only refemblances; and 
we muft not expeét to find the refemblance hold in every cir- 
cumftance. The purpofe of the metaphor is fully anfwered, 
if the refemblance holds in fome one capital point ; in that point 
which is intended to be taught.’ 

Having explained his genera] idea refpeCting fcripture metas 
phors, and figurative modes of fpeech, he applies it to the feveral. 
doétrines which are difcufied in thefe eflays, both by a train of 
abftra&t reafoning, and by pofitive evidence, and rational deduc- 
tions from the fcriptures. 

The Author ftrongly oppofes the fyftem of Mr. Hervey, and 
the other calviniftical divines, refpecting imputed fin and imputed 
righteou/nefs: and, through the whole, he appears to be a man 
of candour, and of contfiderable acutenefs, bothin theology and 
mnetaphyfics, 

Having eftablifhed the doétrine of the atonement on what he 
deems the Game ground of reafon and fcripture (the ground 
commonly taken by the Arminians ), Mr, Ludlam fays, in the con- 
clufion, * Men may glean up fcrans of feripture to fuit any 
purpofe, Compare the tenor of what is faid by thofe writers 
with the tenor of what the apoftles fay. We find nothing in 
their writings about Chrift being juftly or truly punifhed : about 
imputation of fin or a charge of guilt; about ftanding in our 
law-place as a fubftitute, or obligation to punifhment; about 
commutation of perfons and penal fatisfaction; yet, all this 
is dignified by fome with the title of evangelical principles.’ 

We cannot conclude this article without endeavouring to 
rectify a miftake into which our Author appears to have falien; 
and as the miftake hath been unwarily adopted by other writers, 
we are glad of the opportunity that is now afforded us of pla- 

cing 
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cing the matter in its juft light, to prevent, as far as pofible, the 
fame mifconception for the future. 

In the firft efflay, Mr. Ludlam gives his idea of myfteries : 
and by way of inference from his argument, he fays, * this may 
furnifh us with an anfwer to thofe who contend that there can 
be no myfteries in religion.” In the margin, he quotes a wel]- 
known maxim, that hath been generally attributed to Dr. Fotter, 
viz. ** Where myftery begins, religion ends.” 

This heretical aphori{m hath been frequently madethe ground 
of calumny ; and many of Dr. Fofter’s enemies drew from it 
conclufions by no means favourable to his piety, candour, or 
modefty. Pamphlets and poems attacked him for the illiberality 
of the affertion; and had he made it, he would have deferved 
reprehenfion. 

But fome perverted his words by a wilful mutilation of them ; 
and ignorant perfons were made the dupes of the impolition. 
Others haftily caught at the found, and miftook the worthy 
Doétor’s meaning. 

It will be feen what little rea/ caufe there was for cavil, by 
giving the paflage in the Doctor’s own words, and in its origi- 
nal connection. It occurs in the fermon on my/leries, (Vol. I. 
Sermon vii. p. 171.) © [f you fay that you cannot account for 
the manner of God’s creating the world, or for the manner in 
which he exifts every where, of the general refurrection, and 
the like, I anfwer, that it is no part of your religion to account 
for it. Where the myftery begins, religion ends.’ 

Every one mutt admire the good fenfe, as well as piety and 
modefty of this paflage. And the concluding pofition, fo far 
from being heretical, is perfeétly confiftent with the fevereft or- 
thodoxy. Evena Trinitarian might avail himfelf of it, and fay, 
* I pretend not to account for the mode in which the geiaitz of 
the deity confifts with a trinity of perfons, fubfiftencies or pro- 
perties of exiftence. That is THE Sée®ea THING which be- 
longs to God. I have nothing to do but to admit it on the 
credit of a divine revelation. [ am not bound to comprehend ix 
diftin€ parts what, as a general pofition, (think it my duty to acquiefce 
in. The eternity of the deity I aflent to as a general dottrine, 
though I have no diftin¢ét and adequate conception of the thing 
itfelf. In the fame general and indiffiné& way, I admit alfo the 
doctrine of the divine omniprefence ; but how God exifts and 
operates every where, is totally incomprehenfible to my under- 
{tanding. But there is no obligation laid on me to believe any 
thing pofitively as to the mode, though [ am obliged to admit 
the truth of the thing it/e/f.  lihere the myflery, or incomprehen- 
{ibility of it, begins, there religion modeftly refts. It obtrudes it- 
{elf no farther, and is content to leave it in *-tbe mazefly of dark- 
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A fhrewd reafoner might, on this ground, maintain his foot- 
ing with fome decent appearances, at leaft, of truth, as well as 
of candour and modefty, and repel the attack of a Socinian, by 
availing himfelf of the weapon which Dr. Fofter had prevared 


to his hand. B—k. 


Art. 1V. Difcourfes on various Subjes, Evangelical and Pra&ical. 
By the Rev. Hugh Worthington, M. A. ot Leicefter. 8vo. 5s. 
boards. Buckland. 1735. 

HE practical fpirit and tendency of thefe difcourfes, en- 
ay title them to the efteem of all who read fermons, rather 
with a view to improve their herts, than to amufe their fascies. 
The worthy Author compofed tiem with the beft defign —that 
of edifying his flock, and imprefling their minds with a deep 
fenfe of the nature and obligations of chriftian piety, and the 
moral duties of humanlife. They appear to have been publifh- 
ed with the fame good intentions with which they were orici-~ 
nally written; and we join our wifhes with the Author’s, that 
they may be extenfively ufeful to the better interefts of man- 
kind, He affe&s no novelties of fentiment, no rehnement of 
fpeculation ; nor is he ambitious to clothe the fubjeét which he 
treats, with the ornaments of language. He is content to deli- 
ver plain truths, in a plain ftyle; and confulting utility, is 
carelefs of embellifhment. But though his language is plain, 
it is not grovelling ; and though there is not much in thefe fer- 
mons to amufe a curious talle, or gratify a critical humour, yet 
there is nothing in them that can difcuft or offend men of fenfe 
or of piety. 

The Author’s religious fyftem is conduéted (but not with 
any appearance of temporizing fubtlety) between the extremes 
of focinianifm and calvinifm; though we muft acknowledge 
that it is pretty ftrongly tinétured with what would have been 
called here/y by diflenvers of a former period. But their princi- 
p'es have undergone (o preat a revolution (particularly fince the 
commencement of the AZnthly Review), that thofe who would 
afew years fince have been denominated deifts, are now ho- 
noured with the title of rational chriftians; and ermivianif{m, 
which was once excommunicated by an A&t of ASSEMBLY, Is 
now admitted into the very tempie of prefbyterian orthodoxy ; 
while ariani{m itfclf fits in the porch, and focintanif{m is, at 
leatt, profelyte of the gate: yea, and Matters itie!f,that it will, before 
Jong, behold its own priefts in the chief feats of the fynagogue. 

We will give the General Contents of thefe Difcourfes. 

(1) A vindication of divine providence. Ecclef. vii. 1s. 

were is a juj/t man that perroeth, &e. (2) The fame fubject 
continued, (3) Wifdom of Jefus as a public teacher, > Mate. 
Kil. §4. Whence hath this man this wifdim, &, (4) Necefliry 
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of ferious attention in hearing the word. Luke xix. 48. A 
the people were very attentive, &c. (5) The goodnefs of God, 
an object of fear. Hof. iii. 5. And fhall fear the Lord, &c. 
(6) On the ftate of human nature. Rom, ii. 14. When the 
Gentiles, who have not the law, &c. (7) The fame fubject con- 
tinued. (8) God’s impartiality in his dealings with men. 
Ezek. xviii. 4. All fouls are mine, &c. (g) On the new birth, 
1 John, ii. 29. If ye know, &c. (10) The love of God. 
1 John, iv. 10. Herein is love, &c. (11) Propitiation of 
Chrift. Same text. (12) On our calling and election made fure, 
2 Pet. i. 10. Wherefore the rather, brethret, &c. (13) Same fub- 
ject. (14) On juftification by faith. Rom. iii. 28. We conclude, 
&c., (15) Nature and effects of good and bad habits. Jer. xiii. 
23. Can the Ethiopian, &c. (16) Deceitful nature and hardening 
tendency of fin. Heb. iii. 13. Lef any of you be hardened, &c. 
(17) Theevil of inftability. Gen. xlix. 4. Unflable as water, &c. 
(18) Autumnal refleGtions, Ifa. Ixiv.6. We all do fade as a leaf. 

Our Author’s fentiments refpe&ting amuch difputed doctrine, 
may be learned from the following extraéts from the eleventh 
difcourfe : to which we will fuljoin a note that could not be 
fo properly introduced into the body cf a fermon that was 
preached to a common audience, 

‘ The Two GREAT ENDS Of a propitiation for fin are thefe; to 
manifeft God’s abhorrence of fin, and his readinefs to forgive finners. 
It is a token or fymbol of Guitr in the offender, and of mex cy in 
the offended. 

‘ I was pleafed to find that a celebrated writer *, though noted for 
his freedom of fentiment, allows, ** that the maéctation or facrifi- 
cing of a living creature, expreffing the deadly nature of fin, at the 
fame time that it aflured them to whom it was appointed, of eternal 
life, through a facrificed Redeemer, was fuitable to a ftate of guilt. 
This he faith concerning God’s appointing facrifices after the fall of 
our firit parents, asa ratification of his covenantof mercy with them. 

* Under the Jaw of Mofes, God appointed annual facrifices of atone- 
ment for the ritual offences of his people, in the ufe of which they 
were to affli& their fouls, to exercife humiliation and repentance. 
(Leviticus, xvi. 29, 31-) Of thefe facrifices it is faid, ix them there 
is a remembrance made of fins every year. In this manner, thefe fa- 
crifices were to be memorials of their guilt, and affurances of their 

reconciliation with God. 

‘ Thefe, being a fhadow of good things to come, were plainly ty- 
pical of the great facrifice of Chrift; which excites remembrance 
of all fin, or puts the finner in mind of his guilt and danger, calls 
him to deep repentance, and at the fame time is a proof and pledge 
of God’s forgivenefs to the contrite in heart. It is faid, if the blood 
of bulls and of goats fprinkling the unclean, fanctifieth to the purify- 
ing of the fiefh, or putting away ritual pollution, how much more 
fhall the blood of Chritt, who through the Holy Spirit offered him- 
{elf without {pot to God, purge your confciences from dead works 
to ferve the living God? 





* D.. iaylor’s icheme of {cripture divinity, 
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Worthington’s Difcour/es. Ig 


«In this manner, the blood of Chriit was intended to purify and 
eafe the confcience: firft, to awaken a fenfe of guilt therein, that 
all dead or wicked works might be put away; and then to heal and 
comfort the foul, by the hope of forgivenefs FOR HIS NAMES 
SAKE™. _ 

< The end of executing juftice on offenders can only be to guard the 
law from contempt, and prevent the future violation of it. Chrift’s 
propitiatory facrifice for fin tends to do all this ina very awful manner. 





© Ava to ovnuz cute» — This expreffion of the Apoftle John (1 Ep. 
ii. 92.) ought to be carefully attended to on the fubject of redemp- 
tion. The whole verfe is this; 1 write unto you, little children, be- 
caufe your fins are forgiven you for his name’s Jake. That by His the 
Apottle meant CuRist, appears from the connection, for our Sa- 
viour is {poken of in the 6th and 8th verfes, from whence to the 12th 
no other perfon is introduced to which 47s can refer: accordingly, 
Grotius, Hammond, Benfon, &c. all refer it to Chri. Now, had 
the prepofition o.« been followed with a genitive cafe, it would have 
fienified only through his name ; but when it has an accufative, asin 
this inftance, its ufual and proper meaning is for the fake, or on ac- 
count of, as the grammarians have largely fhewn, and as the fol- 
lowing examples abundantly teftify; Mat. xiv. g. Mark, ii. 27. 
John, xii. 9. 1 Cor. ix. 23. Col. mi. 6. 1 Thef.v. 13. 1 Tim. 
V. 23.—Confeqguently, dvz is in this cafe fynonimous to evexa OF svexer 5 
compare Mat. x. 22. with Mat. xix. 29. Dr. Benfon, indeed, 
thoughi that in the Old ‘Teltament, whenever the phrafe for his name’s 
fake is applied to God, the LXX rendered it by exe and not dz 
and this is true in the examples he has collected ; but if the reader 
will turn to 1 Sam. xi. 22. 2 Kings, xix. 34. 2 Chron. vi. 32. 
Hfaiah, xxxvii. 35. Ezek. xxxvi. 21, 22. hewill find dz ufed, and 
not exe: and that the LXX confidered thefe two words as exactly 
parallel, appears from Jer. xiv. 7. compared with verfe 21. This 
latter reference 1s of peculiar moment, for it proves, not only that 
eve with an accufative and «::xey are fynonimous, but alfo that for 
THY fake, and for THY NAME’S /ake, are phrafes of juft the fame 
import: and thus in the New Teftament, for my /ake, and for my 
Name’s /oke, are ufed promifcuoufly for each other, Mat. x. 22 and 
39. (So Acts il, 21. the name cf the Lord is put for the Lord.) 
Hence it appears to be the obvious meaning of the words before us, 
that our fins are forgiven us (among other confiderations) for Chri/?’s 
Jake. This, as Grotius obferves, well agrees with our being com-- 
manded to pray in bis name, which indeed has fcarcely any meaning, 
if God hath not a particular refpe& to his Son in beftowing favours 
uponus. Nor can fuch a do€rine, rightly underi{tood, in the leait in- 
fringe on the Father’s gooanets, fer Gcd may have refpe& to vari- 
ous perfons or circumflances, in one and the fame act of favour. 
Was God the lefs merciful, becaufe he faid, concerning Jerufalem, 
. J will defend this city to fave it, fer mine own Jake, and for xy 
Servant Davio’s fake?” (Ifa. xxxvil. 35.) Would not fuch a pro- 
iniie naturally excite the people to zmtcte David, whofe piety was 
thus highly approved and rewarded ?—I leave the reeder to make 
the application. 
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Nor do Lever look on fin with fo much abhorrence, with fo much 
dread, as when I view the Son of God fuffering on the crofs, as a 
ropitiation for our fins. ‘This is the molt affecting condemnation 
of fin. St. Paul faith to the Romans, (viii. 3.) what the law could 
not do, either by its authority or threatening, in that it was weal: 
through the flefh, God, fending his Son in the likenefs of finful 
fieth, and fcr fa, or to be a fin-offering, condemned fin im the flefh, 
‘In this manner by dying for fin, he anfwered the righteous pur- 
pofes of a juit and holy government in punifhing offenders, fo that 
God might properly forbear the execution of juftice on the finner, 
and difplay mercy to the penitent, without giving encouragement to 
fin. 

‘In one word. The propitiation of the death of Jefus anfwereth 
all the purpofes of ju/fice and grace united, to all that are broken 
and contrite in heart. He hath put away fin by the facrifice of him- 
felf, and for ever perfected them that are fantified.’ 

Thefe difcourfes are more practical than controverfial ; and 
difcover deeper traces of a pious and candid heart, than of a 


fubtle genius, or a warm or vigorous fancy. .B---Re 





Art. V. The Fall of Sceptici/m and Infidelity predi@ed: An Epiftle 
to Dr. Beattie, occafioned by his Eflay on the Nature and Im- 
mutability of Truth, ‘To which are fubjoined, by way of Notes, 
Differtations on feveral metaphyfical and religious Subjects. 8vo, 
ss. fewed. Cadell. 1785. 


Cavilling and fophiitic genius, fmit with the Juft of no- 
A velty, and hoping for diftinétion from fingularity, is al- 
ways more difpofed to infufe doubts, than to afford conviction ; 
and though the general pretence be the eftablifhment of the 
truth, yer its defign is more to demolifh than to build up. 

The late attempts to unfettle, not only the principles of our 


common faith, but the very original laws of common fenfe, and | 


to render the foundation both of religion and morals equally 
precarious, have alarmed the fears of fome, and awakened the 
indignation of others. Men of ftronger minds, and more fan- 
guine hopes, have defpifed the attempts of the infidel and the 
fophift; and, convinced that truth wil] maintain its own ground, 
have thought ic beft to fuffer error to expend all its ftores, till 
finding its attacks abortive, it quits the field of its own accord, 
overwhelmed with difyrace and defpair. 

Our Author hath a firm confidence in the power of truth; 
and is perfuaded that its general and fundamental principles 
will always fupport themfelves in the hearts and confciences of 
mankind, WVhatis founded in the common conftitution of 
human nature, can never be overthrown by the fubtleties of 
metaphytics, Weak minds may be confounded by nice diftinc- 
tions, and perplexed in the maze of doubtful fpeculation ; but 


general belief will always be influenced by general principles, 


waich long-timed experience hath found to be true; and men 
/. 
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will fooner truft to the common feelings and perceptions of hu- 
man nature, than ‘to thofe uncommon hypothefes of fome mo- 
dern philofophers and metaphyficians, which contradict them ; 
they will recur to the old ftandard, when the bias of novelty 
hath loft its influence. 
This Epiftle hath profeffedly two objects in view—to caution 
the young adventurer in philofophy againft the dangerous impo- 
fitions of metaphyfical fubtlety—and to imprefs on his mind a 


favourable idea of our holy religion. 

This poem opens in a ftrain of warm and grateful applaufe, 
addrefled to Dr. Beattie; and, with it, is intermixed an ele- 
gant compliment to his Majefty for the liberal manner in which 
he rewarded the Doétor for his celebrated Effay on the Immuta- 
bility of Truth. Under the impreffion of thofe great and impor- 
tant principles which that work was defigned to vindicate; and 
full of admiration at the mafterly execution, the Poet fays, 

‘ Confcious, with thee, how much the wrangler’s rage 
Of late hath injar’d Truth’s momentous page: 

And fond to trace—(what cannot Hope effay ?) 

Her better fortunes in fome future day ; 

(So for a moment each fad fear beguile 

Which wakes for virtue and this giddy ifle) 

A ftranger Mufe attunes her humble lyre, 

And afks thy ear to what thy themes infpire.’ 

In the progrefs of the poem, the Author expofes the £ Tyro- 
wits,’ as he calls them, who are eafily mifled by fome metaphy- 
fical phantom, and fondly impute to their fagacity, what is only 
a proof of their unfteadinefs. ¢ Is there’—(fays he, in a 
parody on the celebrated lines of Mr. Pope, fomewhat impro- 
perly introduced into a ferious poem, though well executed) 

* Ts there an Atheift much be-harm’d in head, 

A quibbling infidel, a fceptic dread, 

A Clerk, foredoom’d the peft of common fenfe, 

Who pants for wrangling more than pounds and pence? 
Is there, who, anxious for no vulgar praife, 

With defperate quill muft needs make vile Essays? 

All fy to METAPHYSICS! all diflofe 

_.., its deepeft fubtleties, to aid their cau/e *.’ 

Thefe fceptic wranglers are compared to Indians, who are 
moft fkilled in the fcience of ambufcade, and difcover craft more 
than courage. They fly to their mountains, their woods, or 
morafles, by day; and wait for the night to favour their attack : 
* But do thefe facts impeach great Reafon’s voice? 

Shall Truth defpair, and fceptic-wit rejoice ? 
If Sophifts from each call of confcience freed 
Pervert a myftic fcience to miflead ; 

If like the tinkling in an Ideot’s ear, 

What theory thinks ambiguous terms appear, 





_* Where the Author fuffers a bad rhyme to efcape, it feems to in- 


dicate an ear habituated to a northern pronunciation, 
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And, lefs infpir’d with candour than with pride, 
Some judge amifs, can none the point decide? 
Yes, howfoe’er thefe err, and others doubt, 
Truth itill is truth, znd man may find it out, 
At leaft what’s ufeful :—hence the facred ray 
Which fhews life’s goal, and lights us on the way. 
As nature in the human frame fupplies 

A. copious range of varying ftrength and fize, 
Yet, if complete, the leaft and weakeft find 
They’re not debarr’d the functions of mankind : 
Thus ’tis with reafon: tho’ its pow’rs we fee, 
trom various caufes, differ in degree ; 

Yet, found their faculties, however imall, 
Truth’s needful part is in the reach of all. 

A little toil foon brings the gem to light 

Where common fenfe and honefty unite.’ 

The Poet exhibits, in fome bold and mafterly ftrokes, the 
temerity of thofe adventurers who feek for fame by the projection 
of novel fchemes, and the avowal of extraordinary tenets; be- 
caufe they are unable to attract public notice by more honett 
aud liberal purfuits : 

‘ Full oft fome bold licentiate hails the crowd, 
And fearleis vents his blafphemies aloud. 
Fearle/s indeed! For what fhould raife a fear 
Where prepoffefhon lends a willing ear? 
Where all that’s new, and finart, and bold, and odd, 
Howe’er injurious to themfelves or Gop, 
Too frequent meets in plenitude of prai/e 
he ftatefman’s fan@tion, and the mob’s Auzzas.” 

But the Poet’s confidence in the power of truth leads him to 
anticipate its complete triumph on the downfal of {cepticifm 
and infidelity : 

‘ Some fats illume the Mufe’s Delphic eye, 
Whole influence fpeaks the happy profpect nigh.’ 

Thole facts, however, are nothing more than analogical rea- 
fonings, which the cold and rigid philofopher will call fanciful 
rather than folid; and which, inftead of conferring honour on 
truth, rather detracts from its excellence, and brings fufpicion 
On its evidence : 

‘ As in life’s morning, noon, and night we find 
Three diff’rent tempers aétuate the mind ; 

A youth of eafy faith, and judgment weak, 

That feels true wifdom in another {peak ; 

A manhood vain, that fcorns to think a thought, 
By mobs believ’d, and bigot doctors taught ; 

An age, which owns thofe truths have beft pretence 
To common ufe, that {pring from common fentle: 
So, when matur’d, our ftudious nights perufe 
Some moral topic in its nicer views ; 

With like fuccefs a three-fold race we run, 

And find opinion end where it begun, 
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And fo the world, where faith her light fupplies, 

Has been through different tempers growing wile ; 

And well obferv’d its firit and fecond ftage, 

Analogy with eafe predicts its AGE.’ 

The happy effects of religion, when freed from the doubts with 
which fophiftry hath invefted her, are defcribed in glowing co- 
lours by this ingenious poet ; and the clofe, in which the com- 
pliment to Dr. Beattie is carried to its utmoft height, is very 
animated and beautiful : 

‘ Thrice happy days! (’tis hope that whifpers here) 
To virtue, worth, religion hourly dear: 

When from the prince to him who digs the mine, 
The living laws of fair example fhine, 

And preachers, patriots, parents zealous ftrive 

To keep each falutary truth alive : 

When, fpite of wit’s pretence, and pride’s award, 
The Chriftian virtues gain the firft regard ; 

All Reafon’s friends her genuine zra fee, 

Nor think on ‘TRUTH, but ftill remember THEE.’ 

The Notes are copious, and though not remarkable for depth 
or acutenefs, and though much, very much may be juftly con- 
tefted, yet on the whole they are fenfible and judicious, and 
fhew the writer to be poflefled of a very ferious and candid mind. 

In the ninth Note, he animadverts, with confiderable free- 
dom, on Dr. Priefiley’s treatment of the three celebrated advo- 
cates for the doétrines of common fenfe—Reid, Ofwald, and 
Beattie; and confiders it as, in every view, unworthy the cha- 


racter of the gentleman, the philofopher, or the Chrifias. @ k. 





Art. VI. 4 View of our bleffed Saviour’s Miniftry, and the Proofs of 
his divine Miffion arifing from thence. ‘Together with a Charge, 
Differtations, Sermons, and theological Lectures. By the late 
Thomas Randolph, D.D. Archdeacon of Oxford, Prefident of 
C. C. C. and Margaret Profeffor of Divinity in the Univeriity of 
Oxford. 8vo. 2 Vols. 14s. bound. Rivington. 1784. 


R. Randolph has long been known to the world as a zeal- 
ous advocate for what is commonly called the orthodox 
fyftem of religious opinions ; and we have had frequent occafion 
to give our judgment concerning his merit as a writer; moft of 
the pieces in thefe volumes, as well as feveral other theological 
produCtions of his pen, having at different times come under our 
notice. After remarking, that the new articles in this publica- 
tion are written in the fame fpirit and manner with the Author’s 
other works, we fhall content ourfelves with a few general ob- 
fervations upon each, 

_The principal piece, * A View of our bleffed Saviour’s Mi- 
niftry, &c.’ (which fills up nearly the whole of the firft volume), 
Fepreients, in a flight fketch, the leading facts related by the 

C4 Evanzelifts, 
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Eveneclifts, and gives a cur fory g clance at the chief difficulties 
which occur in the courfe of the narrative. 

The leading defign of this furvey is, to account for the re- 
fervednefs with which Chrift generally declared his miffion and 
delivered his dogtrine. The reafon which Dr. Randolph affigns 
for this is probably the true one, that our Lord found this con- 
duct neceffiry on account of the falfe notions which the whole 
Jewith nation, and his own difciples among the reft, enter- 
tained concerning the Mcffiah, as a temporal prince ; whence it 
muft bsve come to pafs, that had he at fir ft openly 2nd publicly 
declared himfelf the Meffiah, the populace would have been 
ready to rife and take up arms in his favour, and the govern- 
ment would have been alarmed, and would have thought it ne- 
ceflary to fupprefs the infurreGiion by cutting cff the leader, 
But, thcugh this is probably, as Dr. R. exprefles it, the true 
key to Jet us into the whole myftery of our Saviour’s condudl, 
we muft remark, that it is a key, which was long ago found, 
and has often been applied to the very ufe that is here made of 
it; as is well known to thofe who are converfant with modern 
commentators, and other writers on the New Teftament. Dr. 
Lardner, in particular, infilts upon the idea, with great per{pi- 
cuity and force, in a paflage of his invaluable work, ‘* The cre- 
dibility of the Gofpel hiftory,” to which we muft beg leave to 
refer our Readers, See Book ii. chap. c. fet. §. 

In the courfe of this popular furvey, we are (urprifed to find 
fo little new light caft upon the more difficult parts of the Gofpel 
hiftory ; and we obferve with regret, that the Author’s attach- 
ment to a fyftem has prevented him fiom adopting many fatif- 
factory explanations of Coubtful pafizges, that have been of- 
fered by modern critics, among which we will not {cruple to 
mention Mr. Farmer’s natural and ealy explanation of our Sa- 
viour’s temptation in the wilderne(s. 

On the whole, whatever merit this performance may poflcfs 
as a popular work, it will, in our judgment, be found of little 
u‘e to thofe who wifh to purfue the iludy of the New Teftament 
with critical exa€inefs. 

The only remaining mew pieces in thefe volumes, are, two 
D flertations on Pialms xxii. and xlii. and Pralectiones 7 heslogica. 
The two former contain fome ingenious conjectures. The 
lcGtures are intended to eflablith the dorine of the Divinity of 
Chritt by a comparifon cf feveral pafflages in the Old and 
New Teftament; and, snicnheale, in fit at Jarge upon the 
argument drawn ‘from the frequent fuppofed appearances of 

the fecond Perfon in the Trinity, under the Patriarcha] and 
Niofaical difpenfations: an argument, which, like moft others 
upon this queftion, has been fo often ftrenuoulfly maintained, 
and as tiscnucully cont-overted, that littl new remains to be 
faid 
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{aid upon the fubject. Indeed this is fo much the cafe with ree 
{pe&t to theological controverfies in general, that it is greatly to 
be wifbed, both for the fake of peace, and in order to leave a 
clear field for more fatisfatory refearches, that all parties would 
agree to withdraw from thefe unprofitable difputes: or, if this 
be too much to be expected, that they would at leaft retire, as 
our Author has done, within the inclofure of the Latin Jan- 
guage; where the learned’ might carry on their fkirmifhes 
among themfelves, without making the common people, who, 
for want of the neceflary armour, are not qualified for fuch en 


counters, parties in the conteft. E Ss 





Aer. VII. A Reply to Mr. Gibbon’s Vindication of Jome Paffages in 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters of the Hiftery of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. Containing a Review of the Errors 
itill retained in thefe Chapters. By James Chelfum, D. D. Chap- 
Jain to the Honourable and Right Reverend the Lord Bifhop of 
Winchefier; Rector of Droxford, Hants; and late Sudent of 
Chrift Church, Oxford. Wincheiter printed, and fold by T. 
Payne and Son, London. 8vo, 2s. fewed. 1785. 


HE farcaftic and very contemptuous manner in which Dr. 

Cielfum (together with his learned co-adjutor*) had 
been treated by Mr. Gibbon, was fufficient to roufe the re- 
fentment of any one, not wholly indifferent, either to repu- 
tation as a gentleman, or to credit as a fcholar. This Reply, 
however, comes fomewhat too late to repair the injury of which 
the learned Author complains, or to obliterate the ill impreffions 
which had been made on the minds of the public, by the fpirited 
and much admired Vindication of ** the hiftorian of the Roman 
Empire ;”’ as he emphatically named himfelf. 

Dr. Chelfum fairly acknowledges fome inaccuracies into 
which he had been betrayed, and makes an ingenuous and can- 
did apology for thofe overfights and inadvertencies to which we 
are all fubjeét: and none more than theological polemics. 

Notwithftanding any trifling and incidental miftakes, he ftill, 
however, challenges Mr. Gibbon on the old ground, whence 
he was fuppofed to have been driven by his formidable antago- 
nift. He takes the field afrefh; and defends himfelf with ad- 
ditional ardour, 

* On looking back now on my paft labours, I thall not, with our 
Author, expreis my mortification and regret at having dedicated fo 
many hours to fuch putiuits. In one reipeé only will I call the 
controverly * odious,’ and grieve that my time has not been more 
profitably fpent, when I reflect that the nature of Mr. Gibbon’s 
Vindication has neceflarily led to the introduction of fome matter 
mm my Reply which may feem to relate rather to ourfelves only, 





* Dr. Randolph, 
than 
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than to the immediate fubje& of our difquifitions. In fuch inftances, 
however, I truft that I have exercifed only the natural rights of felf- 
defence, and have been influenced only by the common feelings of 
human nature. As to the reft, I rejoice certainly in the thought of 
having endeavoured humbly to vindicate religion, and to reftore to 
hiftory its genuine colours, in inftances in which ovr ingenious but 
deceitful artift has frequently mifapplied both his lights and fhades, 
both the dark and the enlivening tints of his pencil. I am com- 
pelled to entertain the fame fentiments of my antagonift, as he has 
been pleafed to declare that he his felf entertains of his own adver- 
faries *. He might certainly have deferved ‘ efteem,’ had he can- 
didly and ingenuoufly retracted thofe mifreprefentations which he 
has not been able to defend. ButI cannot now confider him either 
as ‘ an object of efteem +,’ or indeed ‘ of terror,’ fince he can 
boaft no fuperiority in reafoning, but excels only in the keennefs of 
his wit, the livelinefs of his irony, and the poignancy of his rail- 
fery. In thefe refpects I willingly yield the palm. ‘The exercife of 
thefe talents belongs not to ingenuous controverfy, nor to found and 
rational difquifition. And the confcioufnefs of a good caufe, and of 
having obeyed the call of very folemn obligations, might eafily 
have taught me to defpife invectives even more perfonal, and wit 
even more pointed. On the other hand, I do not derive any joy 
from the advantages I have gained over my adverfary ; not certain- 
ly, becaufe it might not be efteemed matter of great triumph to 
have overcome * the hiftorian of the Roman Empire J,’ but becaufe 
1 have never in reality in any moment fought for victory, or triumph, 
but for truth only; and have but laboured to fulfil what I efteemed 
a facred duty.’ 

Mr. Gibbon’s Vindication was written ina fortunate moment ; 
and in a ftyle and manner admirably adapted to gain it credit 
and confequence with the Public. Nam Rome quis non. 

Among fuch judges, awriter poflefled of the {plendid abilities 


of the bifforian of the Roman Empire, will always haye the advan- 
tage over plain truth, and its plain advocates, a. = 9--k 





* Vindication, p. 145. 

+ * A collection of a great part of the works of my late refpectable 
Colleague, which has appeared in two vols. 8vo. fince the firft part 
of thefe fheets was printed off, will not fail at leaft to attraét * the 
efteem’ of others, if not of Mr. Gibbon.—The reader will find in 
thefe volumes much folid and valuable learning, joined to a very 
extenfive and accurate knowledge of the Scriptures. They are the 
fruits indeed of a long life uniformly fpent in the ftudy, in the de- 
fence, and in the practice of religion. A complete lift of Dr. Ran- 
dolph’s works is prehxed.—Dr. Randolph clofed his own publica- 
tions but one year before his death, by a very ufeful comparifon of 
the prophecies and other texts cited in the New Teftament, with 
the Hebrew original, and with the verfion of the Seventy.” We 
— inferted this note from Dr. Chelfum, to manifeft our impar- 
thality. 

$ Vindication, p. ror. 
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Art. VII. A Reply to the Per/onal lnvedives and Objefions con- 
tained in Two Anfwers, publifhed by certain anonymous Perfons, 
to an Effay on the Treatment and Converfion of African Slaves, 
‘a the Britifh Colonies. By James Ramfay, M. A. Vicar of Tefton. 


Svo. 2s. fewed. Phillips. 1785. 


N our Review for June 1784, we introduced to the notice 
and approbation of our readers, Mr. Ramfay’s firft tract 
on the fubject of Negro flavery ; and, as we apprehended, im- 
artial juftice was then rendered to his humane and well-in- 
tended performance, ‘The author himfelf, however, diflatif- 
fied with one or two of our obfervations, did us the honour of 
a private remonftrance; which drew from us, in juftice to our 
owncandour, as well as from refpect to our correfpondent, fuch 
an acknowledgment as we deemed not improper on the occa- 
fion, and it was printed at the end of our Review for July, in 
the fame year.— This conceffion, together with what hath fince 
been faid, in our number for June 1785, p. 437, we hoped 
would have fufficed to make us good friends for the future; but, 
unluckily, we have, fince, given frefh offence*, by allowing 
fome degree of merit to a writer who hath appeared in oppofi- 
fition to Mr. R. See Review, October 1785. Due allowance, 
however, muft be made for what may poffibly arife from a na- 
tural jealoufy of temper, and from the acutenefs of a man’s 
feelings, in his own caufe; and, therefore, we will not difpute 
with Mr. R. on this ground, but let the matter reft, as it lies, 
with the impartial Public. 

In characterizing the curfory remarks on Mr. R.’s effay on the 
treatment of African flaves, in the Review for Ofober laft, we 
fpoke of them as being fenfibly and well written; but we ex- 
prefled ourfelves cautioufly, as to the dependence that ought to be 
placed on the fad?s advanced, and the reprefentations made, by 
an anonymous writer; wifhing, at the fame time, for the fake 
of truth, and the removal of doubt, that the remarker had given 
to his work the fantion of his mame, as his antagonift, Mr. R. 
had fairly done, That objection hath, however, been fince 
obviated ; we have received, a /etter from the author of the remarks, 
bearing the fignature of hisname, and refidence; and requeftin 
that the fame might be communicated to the Public, through 
this conveyance. Farther notice will be taken of this letter, 


—_——— 





* This fecond offence produced an expoftulatory letter from Mr. 
R. in which he allowed himfelf to ufe the following expreffion: ¢ It 
feems, by fome means or other, they [meaning his antagonifts] have 
been able to /i/ you on their fide.’ Sir, your moit humble fervants ! 
If this compliment to us be intended as a {pecimen of your candour 
and liberality (to fay nothing of your politene/s), we fhall, for the 
future, be better enabled to judge of your infinuations, in regard 
to other people, 
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) before we conclude the prefent article; but, now, let us re- 
turn to Mr, R.’s performance, which is our more immediate 

object. 

Our readers may, perhaps, remember, that in our account 
of the Curfory Remarks, we made fome mention of other ftric- 
tures on Mr. R.’se/ay, by fome ¢ gentlemen of St. Chriftopher,’ 
printed at Bafleterre. The greateft part of our Author’s Reply 
is employed in anfwering the arguments advanced, in oppofition 
to the effay, and in vindicating himfelf from the perfonal charges 
advanced againft him in that large pamphlet, which confifts of 
above an hundred pages. Here, in the prefent Reply, a great 
variety of controverfial matter is brought forward, by Mr. R. 
wish much good reafoning, and, what is lefs praife-worthy, 
not a little retaliation of perfonal inveciive and defamation. In 
truth, whatever may be the number, or abilities, of his anta- 
gonifts of St. Chriftopher, and with whatever weapon they en- 
gage, whether of arcumentor abufe, our reverend gladiator is a 
match for them al], Some of the St. Kitt’s gentlemen are fingled 
out by him, and pointed at, with expreffions of the moft fovereign 
contempt; in fhort, they all come in for a due fhare of that 
chaftifement, which he fo well knows to inflict on thofe who | 
are ji/ied on the oppofite fide of a caufe which he has efpoufed. } 
We have faid a due fhare, becaufe, indeed, thofe gentlemen were | 
the avgereflors in the ufe of the dlacking-brufh, | 

The publication of St. Chriftopher, naturally, asMr.R.ob- | 
ferves, divides itfelf into two parts, though wrought up toge- 
ther, each for the fupport of the other: I, © The Author’s in- 
famous conduct asa man *. II. His inconclufive reafoning as 
a writer.” Under each of thefe general heads, our Effayift boldly, 
and, we believe, without referve, encounters the objections and 
arguments of the writers combined agaiaft him at St. Chrifto- 
pher’s: and, fo far as we are able to judge {, who are only by- 
ftanders, at too great a diftance to {fee the obje@s diftinGly, he 
is, fingly, (bimfelf an hoft) more than a match for this Weft- 
Indian Phalanx. We have neither room, leifure, inclination, 
nor, indeed, /ufficient information, to enter into particulars, with 
fuch eff. ct as to fatisfy even ourielves; but, as we have pre- 

" fumed to tran{cribe the words tnfamous cenduét, &e. from Mr. 
R.’s own rehearfal of them, we mutt, in juftice to that gentle- 
man, bricfly obferve, that, to us, he appears to have completely 
vindicated his own character and conduct, againit every article 











* Mr. R.’s own words: we hope, he will not tell us that we have 
no right to tranfcribe them. See his © Letter to the Reviewers.’ 

+ We have teen the St. Kitt’s pamphlet, by the favour of Mr. R. 
which is hereby acknowledged. As it hath not been publifthed in 
this country, we do not propofe to give any review of it. 
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of impeachment, of any material confequence, that hath been 
urged in the debate ; fo that we fee no remaining objection, un- 
lefs we admit a charge of too much irritability of temper, too 
ready a promptitude to return railing for railing, *¢ dafh tor dafh, 
and {plath for fplath 5” forgetting, we fear, his own remark, that 
‘ if the reafoning and facts adduced in any work fhall continue 
to ftand the teft, it is of little confequence who and what fort 
of a man gave them to the Public,’ and that ¢ itis a poor caufe 
that cannot be defended, except by detraction.’ 

In the mean time, in vw satever mode this difpute be conduéted, 
one good effect, with regard to the Public, feems to arife from 
all this effufion of ill blood and recrimination,—we gain more 
and more light, by the help of thefe publications, into the truth 


of the Negro-cafe, and the grand queftion refpecting Weft- 


Indian and American flavery ; a queftion in which humanity 
and benevolence are laudably prejudiced, perhaps, on the fide 
which our Effayift hath, popularly, and, we believe, confcien- 
tioufly, taken. Among the many facts advanced, denied, and 
admitted, and the conceffions made on both fides, fome very 
material ones are brought forward ; and the world is, in truth, 
obliged both to Mr. R. and his opponents for the difcoveries 
that are made in the courfe of this interefting conteft. And if 
the Effayift hath borne hard on the characters of the Weit- 
India planters; if he hath charged them with luxury, profli- 
gacy, and cruelty to their poor flaves, he hath given the flave- 
Owners an opportunity of vindicating themfelves, by appealing 
to the Public, and thereby procuring, from impartial judges, a 
fair hearing. But though we acknowledge that the opinion we 
have long entertained, from harfh reports, and perhaps exag~ 
gerated tales,or uncommon inftances, of cruelties exercifed by the 
Wett-India planters over their flaves, begins to take rather a 
more favourable turn, yet we muft obferve, with regard to 
Mr. R.’s adverfaries at St. Chriftopher’s, that we fhould have 
placed more confidence in their aflertions, and paid more 
deference to their reprefentations, had they forborne their 
perfonal attacks on Mr. R.’s private character. Invective and 
acrimony affurd no real fupport to any Caule, and always, in 
the event, do injury to a good one. 

We come now to the latter part of our Author’s © reply,’ which 
relates to a performance that received fome degree of our appro- 
bation, when we officially announced it to the Public. We 
then {poke of the ¢ Curfory Remarks’ what we honeftly thought, 
as we arole warm from the perufal of it. The traét certainly is 
not ill written. It afforded us new information, fo far as we 
could credit anonymous cvidence ; and humanity rejoiced in the 
thought, that the ceneral condition of our fable fellow-creatures 
in the weltern worid, Was not altocether f9 very wretched as we 
had believed it to be, ~ 
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In chara@erizing the Curfory Remarks, we obferved that the 
unknown writer (for he was then, as he ftill is, totally unknown 
to us, except that we are now poflefled of his mame) had reta- 
liated, with feverity, on the reverend aggreflor, for his harfh 
treatment of the planters. We praifed him not for any afperi- 
ties and perfonalities that we obferved in his language; nor do 
we ever approve of fuch illiberal modes of conducting literary 
debates, as thofe of which Mr. R. fo feelingly complains, even 
while he is himfelf not free from the charge of being an offender 
in the fame way. 

Mr. R. doth not, we think, appear to have known, with 
certainty, who was the writer of the Curfory Remarks; but he 
offers various conjectures, and hints at circumftances, which 
might ferve to give us an unfavourable opinion of that writer’s 
motives for engaging in this debate, were we not ever on our 
guard againft that evil fpirit, that demon of difcord, who gene- 
rally prefides over controverfy, and feldom fails to guide the pen 
and tongue of the difputant. How far Mr. R. may have been 
right in his gueffes, in order to identify his antagonift, we nei- 
ther know nor regard. For, though we were, fome weeks 
after the publication of this RepLty, made acquainted with the 
REMARKER’S name, his perfon, charaéter, profeflion, and rank 
in fociety, are (fuffer us to repeat it) totally unknown to us,— 
We received a copy of Mr. R.’s laft publication about the middle 
of November laft, and it was not till fix weeks afterward, that 
a letter, dated at Briftol, Dec. 21, and figned J. Toxin, in- 


formed us, that he was the writer of the Curfory Remarks *. 
The 


p 





* Mr. T.’s letter, which is of confiderable length, came to us 
prefaced by a with, that room might be {pared in our Review, for its 
infertion. Though a requeit of this nature cannot be complied with, 
in its full extent, yet we fhall not fcruple to extraé from it a para- 
graph or two, as they may ferve, not only to oblige, in fome degree, 
this correfpondent, but to gratify the curiofity of fuch of our readers 
as may be defirous of forming a more fatisfactory idea refpeéting Mr. 
R.’s antagonift, than they can hope to obtain by confulting only the 
prefent Reply. 

Among other things, Mr. T. fays ¢ Mr. Ramfay is pleafed, in 
fome parts of his Reply, to charge me with being a mean, half-in- 
formed, anonymous hireling, ftimulated by bribes to furbihh up the 
contradictory abfurdities of a Welt-India produétion, too crude for 
the digeftion of an Englith palate ; and that although I pretend never 
to have feen the Wetft-India work, there is the ftrongeft evidence, 
that I muft inevitably have had it before me the whole time I was 
writing myown. In other places, Mr. Ramfay will only allow me 
to be the nominal author of the little tract which has given him fuch 
dreadful offence; and infinuates that ] fubmitted to adopt that cha- 
racter from mercenary confiderations. 
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The name of the Remarker being now before the Public, Mr. 
R.’s objections to him, as an anonymous adverfary, are done 
away; and readers will attend only to the facts advanced by 
Mr. Tobin: and for which, the character of that gentleman be- 
comes anfwerable. 

Mr. R. hath quoted and anfwered many paflages from Mr. 
T.’s performance; and in the courfe of his replies and animad- 
verfions, hath not failed to throw out infinuations againft his 
(then) anonymous opponent, particularly with refpect to the 
retitude and fairnefs of his views, in becoming the planters’ 
advocate, and, as it may feem, in fome meafure, the apologi/? 





‘ in anfwer to thefe illiberal and paltry imputations, I fhall content 
myfelf with making the following folemn declarations: That I never 
had the leaft connection with a fingle one of the numerous hoft of 
adverfaries, with whom, by his own accounts, Mr. Ramfay has had 


fuch repeated and continued difputes: 'ThatI never entertained 


the fmalleft perfonal pique againft Mr. Ramfay, whom I barely 
know by fight: That I have as little acquaintance with his reputed 
anfwerer of St. Kitt’s: That in taking up my feeble pen in defence 
of the Britifh Weft-India planters, againft his unprovoked attack, 
I was influenced by no other motives, than thofe | have affigned in 
the introductory paragraph of my pamphlet: That whatever [ have 
ventured to publifh in that little performance, is chiefly the actual 
refult of my own obfervation and experience, during a refidence of 
feveral years in the Weft-Indies.’— 

‘ I have attentively reconfidered my own little performance, with- 
out being able to find any thing in it which can be fairly conftrued 
1tto perfonality. I have, it is true, ventured to oppofe Mr. Ram- 
fay as a reafoner, and to queftion his candor and liberality as a writer ; 
but asa man, Iam not confcious of having given him any caufe 
of offence, further than perhaps glancing at the apparent unchari- 
tablenefs of his difpofition. Iam little ufed to perfonal altercation, 
and fill lefs, hacknied in the art of trumpeting forth my own praife; 
yet asI flatter myfelf, that my conduct in public has been as ufeful, 
and my behaviour in private life as unexceptionable, as that of my 
accufer, I fhall not fcruple to adopt his own defiance, and ‘* dare 
the moft intimate of my friends, and the moft malicious of my ene- 
mies, alike, to come forward and fix on me a fentiment, or charge 
me with an action, which, taken with all its circumttances, needs to 
make an honeft man blufh amongft honeft men, con/cious of the in- 
firmities of human nature.”— 

‘ From the {pecimens I have had of the acrimony of Mr, Ram- 
fay’s temper, as well as the readinefs of his pen, he feems likely to 
prove an antagonift defirous of giving the laft blow. He will there- 
fore pleafe to mark me well when | remind him, that he mut no 
longer affect to be engaged with a mercenary {cribbicr, or a gracele{s 
profligate ; but that he will find I have a charafer of fome little 
confequence to fupport, not only with the world at large, and a va- 
Juable circle of friends and acquaintance, but alfo with a nusnerous 
and promifing family.’ 
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for Negro-flavery *; every idea of which will naturally tend to ren- 


‘der his character unpopular :—the effayift even accufes him of 


“ forgery of fadts.’ He ftyles him a ‘ half-informed hireling 5’ and 
charges him with writing to curry favour with the planters, 
“ to procure their agencies,’ and thence to * become a great fugar- 
factor.’ With fuggeftions of this kind, whether juft or ground- 
lefs, we have nothing todo; and fhall therefore pafs them, in 
order to inform our readers of what is of more confequence to 
the Public,—that in agitating a great number of the facts and 
obfervations contained in the Curfory Remarks, more light is 
{till thrown on the circumftances of the Negro-cafe ; and that 
much fair argument fecms to be here ufed, notwithftanding that 
jt is mingled with a great deal of farcaftic retort (not the retort 
courteous), and many invective expreffions, which the refentful 
controverfialift might have fpared, without the leaft injury to 
his caufe or his reputation. 

We fhall here take leave of the performance before us; a per- 
formance which may, perhaps, be confidered (as the Author 
himfelf fuggefts) as Mr. R.’s Apology for bis own life and opinions, 
fo far, at leaft, as refpects this controverfy. Of his character 
as a man, and of his abilities as a writer, we have repeatedly 
exprefled our good opinion; nor has this Reply, &c. lefiened 
him in our efiimation; although we again declare, that we re- 
lifh not fo much of the acid as hath been mingled in the 
compofitions both of the reverend writer and of his opponents. 
Should we any more hear from thefe gentlemen on this fubje& 
(which we fhall be glad to do when they are in a better hu- 
mour t+), we hope they will remember the /ugar of our Weft- 
India iflandsy:as well as the demons or frames. 

*,* Since the foregoing pages were written, we have been fa- 
voured with /econd\a copy of Mr. R.’s reply, to which was added, 
though not tn our firft copy, the /etter that had been received by us 
from the reverend Author, and which we have curforily noticed 
in the firft page of this article. We fufpe@ that this irritable 
gentlemen, by printing his letter, which we had confidered as 
private, indicates a wifh to draw ws into the controverfy in which 
be is fo warmly engaged. But he will be fo good as to excufe 
us. We muft attend to other duties and obligations. If the 
charge which he has brought againft us of * inconfiftency,’ &c. 





* This charge, however, Mr. Tobin ftrongly denies, in the mott 
explicit terms. 

t We fhould, indeed, be forry, were the fubje& to be dropped. 
It is for the honour and intereft of humanity that it fhould be kept 
alive, attended to, and thoroughly invettigated, till the merits of 
the cate be fully known :—till the lawfulnefs of one man’s.enflaving 
— fhall be on all fides admitied, or the prattice univerfally dif- 
allowed. 
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othine that we could here urge to the contrary would 
cae tt pri otherwife in the eye of the difcerning reader ; 
but if we have acquitted ourfelves, as we truft we have, with 
candour and fairnefs, in {peaking of the refpective merits of the 
writers on both fides of the queftion in debate, we have done 
our duty ; and we hope Mr. R. himfelf (though now a little 
angry) will think fo, when the ferment of this démélé between 
him and the Weft-India planters fhall have fubfided. @, 





Art. IX. Tue Frocs; a Comedy. Tranflated from the Greek 
of Ariftophanes. By C. Dunfter, A.M. 4to. 3s. 6d. fewed, 
Oxford printed ; and fold by Rivington, &c. in London. 


RITICS, both ancient and modern, have been divided 
about the merits of this diftinguifhed, and truly original, 
comic writer. In his ribaldry, fome have loft fight of his ex- 
cellencies ; while others have been fo charmed with his wit and 
elegance, as to forget his faults. The more fober and impartial 
judges have mixed the admiration of the latter with the difguft 
of the former; and have not overlooked his beauties, becaufe 
they are blended with obfcenities ; nor have excufed his grofl- 
nefs and abfurdities, becaufe they are accompanied with brilliant 
wit and poignant fatire. The enthufiaftic admirers of Socrates 
are always difpofed to conneét prophanenefs, fcurrility, and the 
blackeft revenge, with the name of Ariftophanes: but the lovers 
of jeft and drollery will forgive the poet that ftrips the philo- 
fopher of his gravity, and brings him down to the level of com- 
mon mortals, 

There have been thofe who have degraded this old comic 
genius to the rank of amere buffoon. ‘lian calls him a trifling 
and ridiculous writer. Plutarch reprobated his comedies on ac- 
count of their obfcene tendency, and confidered them as the 
offspring of a malignant, grofs, and unprincipled mind. Athe- 
nzus aflerts that they were written in the moments of intoxica- 
tion. The liberties he took with private characters, were, indeed, 
intolerable ; and called loudly for the interference of the magif- 
trate: but this licence was aflumed by all the writers of what 
was Called the Old comedy; by Eupolis and Cratinus ; though, 
in its original ftate, this branch of comic writing was not fo 
offenfive and injurious as it afterwards became. It grew worfe 
and worfe, through the connivance of government, and in con- 
fequence of the pleafure which it was feen to give to the Athe- 
nians. But, at length, fome reftraint was judged neceflary to 
check its licentious progrefs ; for it arofe to fuch a height of 
enormity, that it fpared no charaéter, however venerable, or 
however diftinguithed. 

The prohibition to attack characters by name [ovomast xonw~ 
és] produced what hath been denominated the middle comedy ; 
Rev, Jan. 1786, D and 
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and fome of the later plays of Ariftophanes are written on this 
chaftened plan. 

The Frozs, however, is of the old fchool, like the Clouds; 
and as the latter was written with a view to degrade the philo- 
fophical character of Socrates, fo.the former was defigned to de- 
grade the poetical character of Euripides. 

Euxipides and Socrates were intimately connected in friends 
fhip ; -and the philofopher always paid the poet the diftinguifhed 
compliment of attending at the theatre whenever any of his 
plays were exhibited; while he publicly decried the comic 
writers, and warned his difciples and the citizens of Athens of 
their licentious and dangerous tendency. Ariftophanes being 
more immediately included in this cenfure of the comic ftage, 
took his revenge, both on Socrates and on his friend. 

This account of the poet, though it doth not free him from 
the charge of fpleen and envy, vindicates him, however, from 
that bafenefs of charaéter, which thofe who charge him with 
having been bribed by Anitus and Melytus, the accufers of So- 
crates, have attempted to fix on him. Even Aéiian confefles, 
that the Clouds was written in confequence of that mutual anti- 
pathy which fubfifted between the philofophers and the comic 
authors: and if the AZelitus, whofe ** Catches” are ridiculed in 
the Frogs by Ariftophanes, be (as Suidas and the Scholiaft affert) 
the fame perfon that joined in the accufation of Socrates, it is, 
as Mr. Dunfter juftiy remarks, very improbable that he fhould 
have been fo far connected with him as to have been his dupe, as 
fome would reprefent the poet; or fo deeply in his plot as others 
have conjectured. 

There is @ circumftance hinted at by Brunck, in his prefae 
tory remarks on the Clouds, which deferves notice, as it tends 
to vindicate the poet from the obloquy that hath been caft on his 
name, by thofe who have charged him with a defign of haftening 
the deftruction of Socrates; and that this play was penned with 
a view to irritate the people againft the philofopher, in order the 
more ealily and more effectually to accomplifh this tragical pur- 
pofe; he obferves, that the Frogs was written long after the 
Clouds, and confequently at a period much nearer the death of 
Socrates: in fhort, it was written at the very time when So- 
crates and Ariftophanes were united in the fame political fenti- 
ments, [and were mutual friends of the Admirals whofe ill 
treatment, in confequence of the celebrated engagement near the 
Arginufe, drew forth the fevereft ftrokes of fatire from the poet 
in the prefent comedy. Xenophon, in his hiftory of the affairs 
of Greece, having given an account of their trial, and the timi- 
dity of the judges, who were afraid to oppofe the popular fury, 
and therefore reluctantly acquiefced in their unjuft condemna- 
tion, remarks, exprefsly, that Socrates was the only exception 
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to this fervile fubmiffion to the people ; for “She declared (fays 
the hiftorian) that he would yield to nothing but what had the 
anétion of the law.” 

a esau. therefore, between Socrates and Ariftophanes 
was merely profejional. ‘The philofophers favoured the trazic 
poets; and both attacked, with much feverity, the comic writers. 
The latter retaliated on their enemies; and each party might 
have faid _ 

Inque vicem prebemus crura fagittis. 

Whatever faults Ariftophanes may be charged with, as a man 
and as a poet, he muft certainly have poflefled fome great and 
diftinguifhed qualities in both refpects, to have recommended 
him fo highly to the efteem and admiration of the citizens and 

overnment of Athens; for it is recorded, that he was crowned 
in the citadel with a wreath of the facred olive, by an exprefs 
public decree. 

Plato did the works of Ariftophanes peculiar honour, when he 
fent them to Dionyfius of Syracufe, as exact pictures of the men 
and manners of Athens. 

Perfius, too, exprefled his fenfe of their excellence, when he 
wifhed thofe who had been deeply converfant with the writings 
of the Grecian comic bard, to read his Satizes alfo; while he 
difdained to fubmit them to the judgment of thofe who valued 
the poems of Labco, and the Elegies of the filly nobles, then moft 
in fafhion with the Po/ydamajes of Rome. 

It hath been often faid (and Mr. Dunfter repeats it after Sca- 
liger), that the * Works of Ariftophanes were honoured with a 
place under the pillow of the great Chryfoitom.’ And fome 
have aflerted it with fuch kind of aflurance, as wou!d have be- 
come none (fays Tanaquil Faber) but thofe who had feen the 
great Father of Chriftian eloquence putting Ariftophanes every 
night under his pillow. We doubt the fact, though time and 
frequent repetition feem to have put it beyond diipute. We 
doubt the authority on which it is aflerted ; and moft of thofe 
who have been converfant with the writings of the venerable 
Father, will confider the ftory as an infult upon his memory. 

Nicod, Frifchlin * was the firft who tranflated any part of Ari- 





* One curious blunder of this Latin tranilator we cannot pats 
over. V. 1430. of this play, 
; ; Laricyese wo aus Sevomos T erispshes. 
Frifchlin, turning to his lexicon for exisp-Qu—-finds it rendered wor- 
tex. ‘The word fuits his metre—and dafh—he has it! 
Sperchie fluvie, pafcuique vortices. 
The good Father Brumoy could not tell what to make of pa/cui; but 
rolled very contentedly into the wortices / 
ain hy Thou river Sperchius, and ye founding waters.” 
° = ius explains ems poPaim——JaliGamm—odvxiics—And it means, lite- 
rally, places where oxen are turned in to fecd, 
D 2 flonhanes 
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ftophanes into Latin. He was followed by Q. Sept. Florens,: 


Afterwards Kutter prefented the Public with the whole * of the 
writings of the ancient Greek that have come down to modern 
times, with a Latin verfion. This curious edition was publithed 
in 1710, and dedicated to the Earl of Halifax. 

Madame Dacier tranflated the Clouds, and Plutus, into French; 
and Theobald into Englifh, from the verfion of that celebrated 
lady. 

Stanley, in his Lives of the Philofophers, had before given a 
tranflation of the Clouds. Aud James White (who kept an 
academy in Cecil-ftreet, in the Strand) tranflated the fame co- 
medy into Engl:fh in the year 1759. 

Harry Fielding tranflated Plutus, in conjunétion with Dr, 
Young ; and their defign was to have gone through the whole 
works of Ariftophanes: but, though Plutus was given as a fpe- 
cimen, the defign was abandoned. 

An [talian tranflation of Ariftophanes was publifhed at Ve- 
nice, in 1745, by Roflini: and of late MZ. Poinfinet de Sivry hath 
given a French tranflation of the fame author, We have not 
feen the latter; but we hear that it is haftily done, from the 
tranflation of Brunck: the French, in general, troubling them- 
felves very little with Greek, when the Latin is at} hand. 

The prefent Tranflator of the Frogs of Ariftophanes is a 
warm, but rational admirer of the great comic writer. He fees 
his faults; but is alive to his beauties. | 

‘ The defign (fays he) of Ariftophanes in his writings was chiefly 
a moral one, though occafionally ill-direéted and diverted from its 
object to ferve party-purpofes, or gratify fome perfonal pique or re- 
fentment. iis comedies are a very bold and general fatire on the 
mifconduct of his countrymen. ‘They hold forth vice and folly to 
ridicule in fo lively and ingenious a manner, that it may be doubted 
whether they would not, even now, produce a more beneficial effect 
than any fpecies of comedy fince devifed. Offenfive parts, it muft 
be confefled, there are : but whoever is the leaft converfant with the 


writings of Ariftophanes will never conceive them to have been the | 
refult of a propenfity to ribaldry, much lefs of an incapacity to fur- | 


nifh fuperior entertainment. Nor can we imagine they were intro- 
duced merely in compliance with the then prevailing tafte of the 


Athenians. May we not therefore fairly fuppofe, that the grofinefs | 
of thofe paflages, for which he has been cenfured, was purpofely — 


adopted, to cover in fomé degree his fatirical intention, and to 





* Except the fragments of the loft plays, which, however, had 
been collected, though far from completely or accurately, by William 
Canter ; then by Ceddeus ; and again, very lately, by Brunck, who, 
thowgh it mutt be confeffed that he has done more than his prede- 


i 


fugure editor, 


ceffors, has ftill left much to be fupplied by the diligence of fome — 
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mafk the battery he was preparing to open, fo as to give it greater 


&! i 
ae A tranflation of the remains of the Old Greek Comedy is cer- 


tainly a defideratum. The two comedies, of which we have verfions, 
are {carcely calculated to give an adequate idea of it. The Clouds 
is throughout fo directed to one object, the exhibiting Socrates in a 
ridiculous light, that the rich variety of fatire, with which the other 
pieces of Ariftophanes abound, is precluded ; and the Plutus, having 
been written after the government had interfered to reftrain the free- 
dom of the ftage, is rather to be confidered as belonging to the 
Middle than the O/d Comedy. 

¢ The fulleft conviction, that a tranflation of the greater part of 
the works of the Old Comic Poet may very well be given, without 
exhibiting any thing offenfive, has encouraged an undertaking, 
which, if the fpecimen now offered to the Public is approved, may 
probably be purfued. 

‘ It does not appear, that the Frogs has ever before been tranflated 
into any modern language. ‘The Latin tranflation of Bergler is too 
literal, fufficiently to illuftrate obfcure and doubtful paflages. That of 
Frifchlin, which Kufter has printed in his otherwife excellent edi- 
tion, is full of blunders ; moft of which, it may be obferved, are re- 
tailed by P. Brumoy in his analyfis of this piece. 

‘ With refpeé& to the prefent verfion, the Dialogue is rendered in 
unornamented blank verfe, as literally as could be confiftent with a 
with to preferve fome air of originality; without which the moft 
faithful tranflation can never be read with pleafure. ‘The Chorufes 
and Lyric parts are given with more freedom, in fuch meafures as 
feemed moft to refemble the verfification of the original. The offen- 
five parts are either omitted, or qualified ; and, it is hoped, without 
injuring the context. 

‘ The notes, which are fubjoined, appeared neceflary to make 
this comedy thoroughly intelligible to the Englith reader, or to juftify 
the fenfe given of particular paflages. It may be wifhed they had 
been brought into a fmaller compafs ; but that could not be done 
without defeating the purpofes for which they were given. 

‘ This comedy fufficiently marks its date. It appears to have 
been exhibited in the third year of the ninety-third Olympiad, under 
the Archonhhip of Callias, the fucceflor of Antigenes.—The particu- 
lar defign of it was, to wean the people from their great partiality to 
the compofitions of Euripides, who is fuppofed to have died the pre- 
ceding year.’ 

it may amufe our Readers to prefent them with an analyfis of 
this diftinguifhed fpecimen of the Old Comedy; particularly as it 
was never tranflated into Englifh before it was undertaken (and 
very fuccefsfully ) by Mr. Dunfter. | 


Argument of the Frocs of Ariftophanes. 


Bacchus having conceived a ftrong defire of engaging fome 
tragic poet of diftinguifhed fame to inftru&t the citizens of 
Athens, fets out, with his flave Xanthias, to pay a vifit:to Eu- 
Npides, in the F'yfian thades. For this purpofe, he aflumes the 
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drefs, and affeéts the attributes of Hercules. Xanthias enters | 
the fcene, in the firft opening of the drama, riding on an afs; | 
and feveral low jokes pafs between him and his mafter. As they 
proceed (punning all the way) they at length arrive at the door 
of Hercules, who indulges himfelf in much merriment at the 
difguife which Bacchus had aflumed. After fome ludicrous, or 
rather indecent converfation, Bacchus turns the jeft on Her. 
cules, and rallies him for his voracious appetite. He then re. 
veals to him the intention of his vifit ; and as Hercules had been 
in the regions below when he carried away Cerberus, Bacchus 
applies to him for dire&tions to facilitate his journey thither, 
Several methods are defcribed; and all are pronounced infallible, 
A man may foon arrive thither by the cord, by poifon, or by 
precipitating himfelf from a lofty tower. But affecting a graver 
tone, he reveals the road which he himfelf purfued when he was 
accompanied by Thefeus. Following his directions, Bacchus 
and Xanthias arrive at the lake where old Charon plies his ferry- 
boat. He admits Bacchus; but will not fuffer his flave to enter 
his boat, but obliges him to walk round by the Styx, becaufe he 
had not been in the naval engagement off the Arginufian iflands, 
As Bacchus is ferrying acrofs the lake, the Frocs join ina 
choral fong to the honour of the God. This is the only fcene 
in which they are introduced, though the play takes its name 
from them. When landed on the farther fhore of the Styx, he 
meets Xanthias ; and both exprefs much aftonifhment and dread | 
at the fight of the montters, of which indeed they had been | 
previoufly warned by Hercules, But recovering themfelves from 
their fright, they rally each other on their cowardice. At | 
length they are entertained with the found of flutes as prepara- 
tory to the Chorus of the /zitiated, who celebrate the orgies of 
Bacchus in a moft beautiful interlude, which concludes the 
firft A&t. . 

The fecond A& opens with Bacchus knocking at the door of 
Aluacus ; who, miftaking him for Hercules, loads him with very 
opprobrious language, and threatens to punifh him for having 
carried off Cerberus. Here Bacchus and Xanthias change dreffes, 
and the flave flatters himfelf that he fhall make a braver Her- 
cules than the mafter. Miftaken for the real character which 
he had aflumed, in order to fkreen his mafter from the rage of 
frracus, he is invited by the maid-fervant of Proferpine to 4 
Juxurious entertainment. When danger was over, Bacchus pre- 
tends that he only exchanged drefles with Xanthias in a jet, 
and afluming his former authority, commands the flave inftantly 
to {trip himfelf, and take his old ftation. This circumftance 
gives occafion for a charming little ode on that dexterity with 
which crafty men avail theméelyes of the fhifting wind of for 
tune, 
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tune, and accommodate their conduct to all the occurrences of 
human life. pee 

The next fcene prefents Bacchus a fecond time in terror from 
the threats of a landlady, who charges him with having ces 
voured her meat, without making her any recompen(fe for the 
injury fhe had fuftained. In this dilemma, he once more 
fues to Xanthias to exchange drefles, At firft the flave re- 
fufes; but is at laft cajoled into it by the infinuating art of 
his mafter. Here the Chorus recommend fortitude and refo- 
Jution; and Xanthias is determined to be brave. Juft then 
‘Eacus enters, and feizing Xanthias, under the difguife of Her- 
cules, orders him to be punifhed for the theft of Cerberus. 
Xanthias denies the charge ; but, willing to play a mifchievous 
joke on Bacchus, advifes AZacus to examine him by all the mee 
thods of torture by which flaves were wont to be queftioned. 
Dreading the trial, Bacchus difcovers his real name and cha~ 
raéter, and thinks to efcape by this acknowledgment of his divi- 
nity. But Xanthias flily hinting, that if he was a God, he 
was fitter for the lafh becaufe he would not feel it, Bacchus 
retorts on him, by faying, that fince he alfo called himfelf a 
God, he ought, for the fame reafon, to undergo the fame dif- 
cipline. Xanthias freely confefled that this was equitable, and 
propofed to fhare in a flagellation with Bacchus, on this condi- 
tion, that he who cried out firft, or fhrunk from the blows, 
fhould no longer be confidered as a God. On the trial, the 
courage of both fo far gives way, as to leave the matter very 
doubtful which of the two isa God. acus, therefore, fends 
them to Pluto and Proferpine, who, being Gods themfelves, 
could inftantly refolve the doubt. 

The fecond A&t clofes with the much-admired choral fong, in 
which the poet gives fome admirable inftru€tions to the State of 
Athens, and alfo lafhes with much feverity certain obnoxious 
characters. 

The third A& opens with a very fprightly dialogue between 
/Eacus and Xanthias, on the merits of their refpective mafters, 
and the pleafure which they enjoy in curfing them behind their 
backs, and in revealing the converfation they may chance to 
overhear, This fubject is interrupted by an uproar in the 
Shades, occafioned by a contention between AE{chylus and Eu- 
ripides for fuperiority in the tragic drama. | 

The remaining part of the comedy wholly relates to the con- 
tention of the rival poets; and Bacchus is introduced into the 
iccne as the judge who is to decide the controverfy. 


* Bac. Now let me hear what each of you would fay : 
But be your language polifh’d: and be fure 
Keep clear of metaphors and plagiarifms.’ 
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Each poet enumerates his own perfections, and attempts to 
Jeffen the credit of the other. They attack each other’s per- 
formances, on their charaéters, fentiments, and language; and 
point out their different tendency and effect on individuals and 
focieties. They run parodies on the chorufles of their feveral 
plays, in order to reprefent them in the moft ridiculous light 
poflible. 

At firdt, Bacchus exprefles an unwillingnefs to pronounce 
judgment on the claims of the two difputants for the palm, as 
he was loth to give offence to either party; but, by the folicita- 
tion of Pluto, he at !aft gives his decifion in favour of Ai{chylus, 
to the great mortification of Euripides, who is provoked to call 
the God a rafcal, for having determined in favour of his rival. 

The play concludes with the congratulations of Pluto to the 
favoured bard, and directions to the Chorus to attend him to 
the realms of day with their facred torches, and to fing before 
him his own harmonious lays. 

This is an imperfect fketch of the Frogs of Ariftophanes :—a 
play in which we meet with the jufteft and moft acute obferva- 
tions on men and manners; the principles and characters of the 
age in which it was written ; wherein the poet hath fhewn him- 
felf a nice and critical judge of works of genius and fancy, as 
well as a man of the fprightlieft wit and the moft poignant 
fatire; whofe eye no abfurdity could efcape, and whofe keen 
Jafh {pared not the follies or faults of Gods or men. 

Such is the work that Mr. Dunfter hath undertaken to tranf- 
Jate——The tafk was hazardous and difficult on many ac- 
counts ; but particularly fo from the obfcurity of the allufions 
which abound in it, and the quaintnefs and intricacy of many 
of the expreflions. It required great {kill to adapt them to an 
Englifh form, end, at the fame time, preferve both the fpirit 
and meaning of the original, This, however, hath been effected 
with great fucce{s by the learned and ingenious ‘ranflator of this 
ancient comedy. The tranflation hath the firft and moft effen- 
tial requifite, v7z, fidelity ; and it is more than faithful to the 
fenfe of the original. It poflefles its vivacity, its energy, and 
its elegance. 

As a f{pecimen of fprightly dialogue, and alfo to give our 
Readers fome idea of the nature of the conteft between the two 
poets, with the opinion which Ariftophanes entertained of their 
yefpective claims to tragic excellence, we will tranfcribe the firft 
Scene of the third Ad: 

‘ 4Eacus. By Jove! thy mafter’s quite the man of fafhion. 

Xanthus. Why how fhou’d he be otherwife ?>—I’m fure 
Whoring and drinking are his fole purfuits. 

Eac. How happen’d it he did not rate thee well, 


And cudgel thee, when thou a flave dar’dft pafs 
Thyfelf for him? 
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NXanth. "Twas well for him he did not. 
ac. Why now thou treat’ft him as a fervant ought, 
And as I’d like'to ferve my matter. 
Xanth, Pray,-—— 
Wou'dit like it? 
Zac. *’Tis the height of happinefs 
To me when I can curfe him fecretly. 
Xanth. What, when well thrafh’d thou goeft out muttering ? 
4:ac. Ev’n then it joys me. 
Xanth. Or when thou art bid 
Do twenty things at once? 
zac. Notl, by Jove! 
Xanth. But, my illuttrious brother ;—when thou liften’ft 
To overhear thy mafter’s converfation ? 
ZEac. ‘The wond’rous pleafure’ makes me almoft mad. 
Xanth. And when abroad thou tell’ft it all again? 
fEac. O Jupiter !—I can’t contain myfelf. 
Xanth. Give me thy hand, my little oracle ! 
Let us embrace, and tell me I conjure thee 
By Jove our brother in iniquity 
+ What means this hubbub that I hear within ? 
What’s all this clamour and abufive language ? 
Zac. Between Euripides and A‘{fchylus—— 
Xanth. Indeed! 
“Zac. For lately there has been much tumult, 
And riot, ftir’d up in the fhades—— 
Xanth, From whence? 
féac. It is a law eftablith’d here, that he, 
Who in each noble and ingenious art 
Above his fellows fhines pre-eminent, 
t Should at the Prytaneum be maintain’d, 
And have his feat next Pluto’s. —— 








* *§ 77s the height of happine/s. | Ultima meta tno wuncews erat fieri 
epoptam: quare sqonieve» proverbil inftar de fruitione fummi boni 
dicitur. Ca/aub. in Atheneum, \. 6. ¢. 15.” 

t ‘What means this hubbub that I bear within? | Xanthias is inter- 
rupted in this humorous examination of his brother flave, by the 
difturbance between A2{chylus and Euripides, which he is fuppofed 
to hear within.’ 

t § Shou’d at the Prytaneum be maintain’d.] Swrness ev Tpyravesw was at 
firit an entertainment given at Athens in the common hall to fuch as 
deferved well of the commonwealth. Afterwards fome perfons were 
conftantly maintained there. This was reputed one of the greateft 
honors that could be conferred upon merit: whence Socrates, bein 
afked by the court what punifhment he thought he deferved, replied, 
‘* that they fhould allow him a conitant maintenance at the Pry- 
taneum.”’ 

* This cuftom our poet carries down into the fhades, allotting the 
feat of honor at Pluto’s table in the infernal Prytaneum to the chief 
in every art, and making this privilege the fubject matter of the dif- 
pute between fEfchylus and Euripides, which takes up the remaine 
ing part of this comedy,’ : 

Xanth. 
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Xauth. I conceive it. 
vkac. ‘Till one more {kilful than himfelf arrives ;— 
For then he mutt refign it. 
Xanth, But, I pray, 
Say how can this have rous’d up A:fchylus ? 
fi ac. He held poffeffion of the tragic chair 
As in that art the chief 
Xanth. Who has it now? 
fEac. Soon as Euripides came down amongtt us, 
To thieves and cut-purfes, murd’rers, houfe-breakers, 
With whom indeed Hell very much abounds, 
He’d be performing ; till they charm’d forfooth 
With his replies, his ftrains and chorufes, 
Raving about him fwore he was unequal’d.—— 
Elate with this, he ftood forth candidate 
For &{chylus’s chair.—— 
XNanth. Was he not pelted ? 
/Eac. No'--But the mob roar’d out for public trial 
Of their abilities. 
Xanth. The rafcals roar’d ? 
sac. To th’ tkies. 
Xanth. Had AL{chylus no other feconds? 
JE ac. Good folks are fcarce ;—and fo it is with us. 
Xanth. What part takes Pluto ? 
Jac. He directs a contett ; 
A hearing and decifion on their merits. 
Xanth. And then how happen’d it that Sophocles 
Did not put in his claim? 
fac. Not he, by Jove!—— 
When hither he came down, he inftantly 
Embrae’d /Efchylus, fhook him by the hand, 
And in his favour gave up all preteniions. —— 
And now,—as by * Clidemides I’m told, 
He will attend the trial as third man, 
Content if Afchylus victorious prove ; 
But otherwile has faid he’ll try his kill 
{n conteft with Euripides, 
Xanth. Inform me—- 
How will the matter be conducted ? 
JEac. Here 
Th’ important bus’nefs ftraightway will begin, 
And in a balance poetry be weigh’d. 
Xanth. + Weigh tragedy with {crapulous exaétnefs ? 





Aa fe 





* « Clidemides.] One of the f{choliafts fays this Clidemides was pro- 
hably a fon of Sophocles, which is not faid by Suidas, who mentions 
the names of his fons: another fcholiaft fuppofes him to have been 
one of his aétors.’ : 

+ ‘Weigh tragedy with ferupulous exaGne/s.| The Greek expreffion 
owed its origin to a circumftance that happened at an Athenian fefti- 
val when the youths were prefented to be regiftered, upon which oc- 
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ac. They will produce the fiated rules of verfe, 
Its ftandard meafures,—form their {quares corre¢tly,— 
Draw their diagonals, and interfect them 
With oppofite angles ;—for Euripides 
Declares their tragedies fhall be examin’d 
With tort’ring fcrutiny thro’ ev’ry line. 
Xanth. I ween that AZfchylus brooks this but ill. 
Zéac. Like a ftern bull, he hangs his frowning brow, 
Xanth. Who’s to decide? 
J‘Eac. There was the difficulty ;—— 
They found a fcarcity of men of tafte, 
And Z{chylus approv’d not of Athenians. 
Xanth. * Many perhaps he thought were houfe-breakers. 
Jéac. As to the reft, he held them much too trifling 
To judge of poetry.——To thy matter 
‘J'hey therefore have intrufted the decifion, 
As in the art a connoifleur.—But enter ;— 
For when our mafters take it in their heads 
To be in hafte, we’re fure to feel their cudgels. 
+C HOR U 6S. 
How will tke bard of furious foul 
Swell with indignant rage, 
His glaring eyes in frenzy roll, 
To fee his wily foe preparing to engage !—— 
Grand fhall now the contelt be 
Of glitt’ring phrafeology ; 
While one fhall ev’ry ftrain’d conceit refine, 
Paring each thought, and polifhing each line ; 
The other fcorning art’s dull track to try 
Shall pour his genuine thoughts in loftieft poefy. 
His briitly neck aloft he’ll rear 
And fhake his fhaggy mane, 
A low’ring frown his brow fhall wear, 
Fierce emblem of difdain, 





cafion it was cuftomary to facrifice a fheep. The victim was to be 
of a certatn fize; but the ftanders by, fancying it was too little, cried 
Out Meo, Mev; In confequence of which the victim was ever after 
called M:-..., and the perion that offered it Maaywyo. It feems pro- 


bable alfo that from that time they were very exact in the weight of 


the animal to be facrificed; and accordingly the verb puaywyew lige 
nifies to weigh any thing with great nicety.’ 

* * Many perhaps be thought were houfe-breakers.] This refers to 
the defcription already given by Zacus of the admirers of Euri- 
pides; and is meant to convey a reflection on the Athenians for 
their bad tafte, in fhewing fuch a partiality to the compofitions of 
that poet,’ 
> Chorus.] This chorus is defigned to give a {pecimen of the 
aiferent manners of the two contending poets. &fchylus’s origi- 
nality of thought, boldnefs of imagery, and elevation of language are 
fet in oppofition to the ftudied correétnefs, and affected harmony of 
numbers, of Euripides.’ 


While 
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While he in furious mood along 
Shall roll his complicated fong, 
As from the veffel’s fide by ftorms are torn 
Its folid planks in well-wedg’d durance join’d, 
Or as afar the dreadful founds are borne 
When from earth’s centre burfts th’imprifon’d wind.— 
With powers of pliability 
And tuneful tongue the other fraught, 
Studious of fmootheft harmony, 
Shall twift and torture ev’ry thought, 
While, with fuperior fubtilty, 
In many a nicely-labour’d phrafe, 
Champing the bit of envy, he 
Retorts upon his rival’s founding lays.’ 

We would gladly tranfcribe other paflages, equally ftriking 
and beautiful, from the prefent performance, if our limits would 
permit.—But we have already extended this article to a length 
not ufual, and have barely room for a few remarks on fome 
peculiarities, and miftakes, in Mr. Dunfter’s tranflation. 

We commend his delicacy in paffing over fome impure allu- 
fions in the Old Comedy, and in giving a decent clothing to 
others which are grofs and offenfive in the original. 

H maida xivwv rapyuesov upesacio. 
‘ Hath brib’d * a youth to yield to his wile paffon, 
And yet with-held the price of proftitution.? 
This exprefles the feelings of the T'ranflator, but not of Ari- 
ftophanes. He had not fuch a fenfe of the turpitude of the 
paffion here referred to. It was the wgs:Aglo more than the xivwy 
of which the poet had fuch an indignant refentment, as to con- 
fign the offender to the fevereft punifhment of the infernal re- 
gions. 
—- mr uvdoxsul pias, OTe 
Kopess oAsyisos. 
‘ Taverns of repute 
For neateft landladies.’ 


Literally—** Inns, where there are the fewe/? bugs.” 

When Charon, like a rude ferryman, calls Bacchus YAS PWV, 
Mr. Dunfter tranflates the epithet-—* Sir Guts.’ The Englith 
is worfe than the Greek; and yet we do not know that it would 
be much mended if it were changed to Sir Paunch, 

Try roaw % Tal exovres xuuclwv ev aYnarass. 

* When {uch impending dangers threat the ftate.’ 
This is undoubtedly the fenfe of the poet; but the elegant and 
expreflive image of the original is totally loft in the tranflation. 

TTpornAsmev, in ver. 741 of Ariftophanes, hath nothing to an- 
fwer to it in Dunfter. 

* This word (Srié’d) is fomewhat improperly ufed for enticed. 
The bribe was the price of proftitution ; and that was with-held. 
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The Frogs; a Comedy. 45 


Kaxpicivopary im ver. 742, is very delicately rendered—*‘ [| 


*¢ contain myfelf.’ 
_ ome (1) TE mpsvos ELL TPNOIENS, Cous. 
« Roar’it like a faggot crackling on the fire.’ 


Faggot is too general a term for zpos, which fignifies an holm- 
oak. It is its peculiar quality to make a great noife when thrown 
on the fire. 

m—— wHEAES WET OS Diapparynvas. 

‘ Would to heaven thou hadft broke thy neck!” 
Will not pecos in this line illuftrate the application of it to the 
tragical end of Judas Ifcariot, in Acts, i. 18. shaxnce peros, 
about which there have been fo many conjectures? Though it 
will not remove the difficulty in the words immediately fol- 
lowing. bias 

XvJox is tranflated crock. This is its true meaning; but 
crock is both obfolete and vulgar. 

TAyavas is rendered, * Go to hell ;’ and Mr. Dunfter in- 
genioufly pleads for this tranflation of the word: but he might 
have found a better. . 

In one place Mr. Dunfter appears to have miftaken the fenfe 
of the poet. It is in the Epirrhema of the admirable Chorus of 
the Initiated, towards the conclution of the firft Act. 


V. 370. H ras paotes tov rrosnlwy pylwpwv, el’ amorpwyes, 
Kwuwdnbess ev ross malpross reAdans Tass Te Asovuce. 


Thus tranflated by Mr. Dunfter. 


‘ Or when retain’d the poet’s advocate, 

Gorges his fee, in fell revenge that once 

At Bacchus’ feaft they on the ftage expos’d him.’ 
The error of the Tranflator arifes from his fuppofing that the 
word uicSo¢ means the fee of the prlwp, or advocate, in a trial at 
law. But prilwp fignifies in this place, the orator haranguing on 
public affairs; and yicbos, the expence allowed for the reprefentation 
of comedies, which (as it appears from other paflages in this 
play) had at that time begun to be curtailed. The true mean- 
ing of the paflage juft quoted is this—‘* Or when haranguing on 
public matters he CARPS [amelowyes] at the allowance ufually granted 
y the Comic poets, in revenge of their having once lafhed him on the 

age.” 
V. 46s. Ou [An Sraloupess, arAa yevTur Tn Qupas. 
* Don’t break it down, but lightly touch the door.’ 

Though there is fair humour in this paflage, as tranflated b 
Mr. Dunfter, yet the tranflation doth not exactly exprefs the 
fenfe of the original. AsalaiGew fignifies to lofe time by delay; 
and Yevoaus rns Gupas means try the door, i.e. ** try if you can’t 
find out how to knock.” The word is frequently ufed in the 
‘ente of experience by way of trial, in the New Teftament. 

V. 1305. 
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46 Sir Ralph of Stannerton Greens A Poems 


V. 1305. Evoameile Medrtoovowos. 
‘ O ye indulftrious bees, &c. &c.’ 

Medirca, according to Hefychius, were prieftefiis of Ceres, 
Medsscovouos were therefore facerdotum prafides. This is Brunck’s 
remark, The word is not to be met with in this fenfe in any 
common lexicon. 

V. 1366. Q wuxlos xerasvopayns 

Ocdva x T.A. 
‘ Wrapp’d in clouds of pitchy hue, 
Ebon Night ! what vifion dire 
Call’ft thou now before my view 
Krom the murky fhades be'ow, 
Tenfold horrors to infpire? &c.’ » 

The idea of the two odes to Oblivion and Obfcurity, in which 
Gray’s Bard and Progre/s of Poetry, were ridiculed (as Dr. John- 
fon fays) with much contempt and much ingenuity, was pro- 
bably borrowed from this part of the old comedy of the Frogs, 

In this tranflation we fometimes meet with imperfect rhymes, 
and here and there with ‘* feeble expletives’ and harfh conftruc- 
tions; but take it for all in all, it is exact, harmonious, and 
fpirited ; and fhews, throughout, the elegant {cholar, and the in- 


genious poet, Buh. 


Arr. X. Sir Ralph of Stannerton Green. A Poem. By James 
Thomfon. 4to. 2s. Evans. 1785. 

HE Author informs us, in a prefatory addrefs to the 

reader, that this * poem is founded partly on truth and 
partly on fiction. About the firft or fecond year after the re- 
bellion in 1715, a perfon came to the village of Stamfordham, 
alias Stannerton, in the county of Northumberland, and fettled 
as an inhabitant. He claimed his defcent from fome of the farft 
familics in Scotland, and openly boafted of his oppofition to 
the Houfe of Brunfwick. His appearance and deportment were 
very odd and extraordinary. He wore a blue bonnet on his 
head, waiftcoat of the fame colour, without a coat, and every 
other appendage of the Highland drefs, except a fhirt, which he 
never allowed himfelf to wear. He lived feveral years in Stam- 
fordham, and gained a fubfiftence by his induftry. Being fre- 
quently intoxicated, he was accuftomed to buckle a large broad 
{word to his fide, and fwagger up and down the ftreet, calling 
himfelf the bo/d Sir Ralph of Stannerton Green. He was feen one 
morning very early in one of thefe vagaries. He walked along 
the public road that leads from the village, and never was feen 
nor heard of more by any inhabitant of that neighbourhood, 
‘though the moft diligent enquiry was made after him. 
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© The many romantic ftories he related of himfelf are altogether 
incredible: and thofe incidents which compofe almoft the whole 
of the enfuing poem, though folely the conceptions of a youth- 
ful imagination, leemed tome more pathetic and interefting than 
any of his owa incoher-nt affertions: they are clothed in that 
ftyle which I deemed the moft natural for this fpecies of come 
pofition.’ 

Like fome paintings, that will not bear a clofe and accurate 
examination, but appear pleafing at a tranfient view, and when 
their blemifhes are mellowed by diftance; fothis poem, as we 
accidentally turn over its pages, and glance here and there at 
particular paflages, will amufe the fancy, and even affect the 
heart; but on a nearer infpection, and a critical comparifon of 
its feveral parts, our pleafure will gradually diminifh; and the 
admiration that was excited by a few beauties feparately viewed, 
will fubfide when we more fteadily contemplate them in their 
general connection. The ftanzas are fometimes ob{cure in them- 
felves; and, in a few inftances, they appear to have little rela- 
tion to the fubject. 

The Author poffeffes fome portion of poetical fancy; and 
many paflages might be felected from this piece that are equally 
beautiful and harmonious: but the reader’s attention is yet to 
languifh by auniformity of fentiment and expreffion; and where 
variety doth not compenfate for length, particular beauties will 
not atone for the defect. 

The poem opens with a defcription of the fcene, where fome 
of the incidents and adventures of the ftory occur. 


* Where Annan rolls his filver tide, 
Along the windings of the vale, 

And willows fringe his ruffet fide, 
And bending weep to every gale; 


An ancient cafile frowning ftood, 

Stern low’ring o’er the lucid ftream, 
E.mbowered in a gloomy wood, 

Where never play’d the folar beam. 


Long had it brav’d the blafts of time, 
Unthaken by tempettuous rains ; 
Here ftorms and winds in horror chime, 
Then howl along the darken’d plains. 
The ancient Lords of this proud feat 
Had often bled in freedom’s caufe ; 
Red flaughter f{mok’d in the defeat, 
When ureary rag’d the feudal laws. 
How oft, O Annan! has thy tide, 
Thy chryttal tige been purpled o’er, 
Thy willows deep in crimion dy’d, 
With the warm ftream of native core’ 
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How often has thy fruitful plain, 
Re-echoed to the tender tale, 

The ftories of brave heroes flain, 
Who bled and dy’d on Annandale !’ 

There is an inequality in this poem that muft ftrike every 
reader. Though fome lines flow with peculiar eafe and {weet- 
nefs, yet there are too many that are harfh and inharmonious ; 
and fometimes we meet with paflages that are feeble, infipid, 
and even abfurd and ridiculous ; not to fay that through the 
whole we were too often reminded of what the fatirical poet con- 


temptuoufly called ** the flux of elegy.” 
« O happy parent! blifsful ftate! 
O duteous daughter! fhort-liv’d time ! 
O ruthlefs fortune ! wayward fate ! 
To blaft this floweret in its prime !” 


Seven interjections in one fhort ftanza, is making elegy too 
clegiac ! 
But what becomes of the hero of the poem? Let the poet re- 
late his fortune : 
‘ He threw his garments in the ftream, 
And naked o’er the mountains fled ; 
Refolv’d to hold the whole, a dream, 
That James was beat, or Jefly dead. 


‘¢ A fhirt, my body ne’er fhall cloak, 

‘s From fummer’s heat, or winter’s fway ;”” 
This odd refolve he never broke, 

E’en to his death, and dying day. 
Clad in a robe of ruffet ftrong, 

With bonnet blue, and jacket fheen ; 
He wander’d Pont’s {weet banks along, 

The bold Sir Ralph of Stannerton Green. 


Reftlefs he liv’d the rolling years, 
By induftry, and labour hard ; 

At peep of dawn, brifk he appears, 
To till the glebe, or turn the fward. 


Oft would he view the glittering brand, 
Oft buckle’t by his doughty fide ; 
Oft brandifh’t in his valiant hand, 
Then figh, and weep, how Jeffy dy’d. 
Long thus he liv’d, to fame unknown, 
‘To want, a prey, void of relief; 
Would to each liftener make his moan, 
Yet fcoft’d by all who heard his grief. 


One morn I faw him on the green, 
At the mild peep of dawning grey ; 
But never more, Sir Ralph was feen, 
From that, e’en to his dying day.’ 


Did ever a bold knight quit the field in fo fneaking and pitiful 


a manner ! | 
to-d- fe ° ART. 
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Arr. XI. Mufcal and Poetical Relics of the Welfe Bards: Preferve d 
by Tradition, and authentic Manutcripts, from remete Antiquity ; 
never before publithed. To the Tunes are added, Variations for 
the Harp, Harp&chord, Violin, or Flute. With a choice Collec- 
tion of the Pennillion, Epigrammatic Stanzas, or, native Paitoral 
Sonnets of Wales, with Englifh Tranflations. Likewife a Hiltory 
of the Bards, from the earlieft Period to the prefent Time; and an 
Account of their Mufic, Poctry, and Mufical Inftruments, with a 
Delineation of the Jatter. By Edward Jones, of Henblas, Llan- 

SH jacrtel, Merionethfhire. Folio. 11.1s. Author, No. g, Prince’s 


Street, Hanover Square. 


HE veneration which every fubdued country has for its an- 
tiquities, and for the moft minute memorials of its an- 
cient independence and fplendor, feems proportioned to its de- 
clenfion. ‘The Scots, the Irifh, and the Welfh, are more 
tenacious of their priftine manners, cuftoms, arts, and prowels, 
than the Englifh; who, being in pofleffion of fupreme dominion, 
look back to remote periods with lefs complaifance than the in- 
habitants of thofe kingdoms and provinces which have been 
lofers in the fcufle. Nor is this reverence for remote antiquity 
confined to the Britifh iflands: for not only the modern Greeks 
and Romans, whofe anceftors civilized and conquered the reft of 
the workd, are more inflated in {peaking of their paft than prefent 
grandeur, but almoft every province and ancient city of Europe 
delights in the difplay of the relics of former independence or im- 
portance, 

Small praife, however, is due to any country for the early cul- 
tivation of arts and arms, if it did not teach the inhabitants how 
to repel invaders, more barbarous than themfelves. 

When Keating tells us, that arts and fciences were fo fucceff- 
fully cultivated in Ireland about the year of the world 2082, 7. e. 
927 years before Chrift, 300 years before the foundation of 
Rome ; that people came thither from the remoteft parts of the 
earth for education ; and that, during thofe early ages, poetry, 
mufic, and the harp, were brought to the higheft perfection in 
that country,—what can we do but crofs ourfelves, and wonder! 
But this is a green, unfledged antiquity, with wich no Cambro- 
Briton will be contented. * The Welth hiftorians, ever de- 
firous to trace their fubjeét to the utmoft point of remote anti- 
quity, have derived the name and profeffion of the bards frou 
Bardus, fifth King of Britain, who began his reign in the year 
of the world 2082!! Nay, Blegored, King of Britain, who 
died 2069, was called, for Ars extraordinary {kill in vocal and 
inftrumental mufic, the God of harmony!!! p. 1. 

In the firft period of the ¢ biftorical account of the lelfh 
bards, and their mufic and poetry,’ prefixed to thefe relics, we are 
told, that ‘there is po living nation that can produce works of 
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fo remote antiquity, and at the fame time of fuch unimpeached | 
authority, as the Welfh.’ Indeed, if fuch venerable authority 
as Jeffrey of Monmouth, Gildas, Bercfius, Tyfhilio, and the 
faithful followers of their legends, are not fufficient, what hope 
can there be that any light a modern writer can throw on the 
fubjeé& will flath convidtion on the minds of unbelievers! — 

© Though the ufe of letters was familiar to the Druidieal 
bards,’ fays the Author of this account, ‘ they never committed 
their verfes to writing, for the fake of ftrengthening the faculties é 
of their difciples, and keeping their myfterious knowledge from C 
the contemplation of the vulgar.’ But, perhaps, fome infidels t 
will afk, how it is fo certainly known that letters were familiar to f 
the bards? And others will probably make no fcruple to ima. f 
gine, that letters were utterly wzknown to thefe priefts and | 


-— —, rr ss — 


fincing-men, as well as to the barbarians over whom they pre. c 
fided. Not a finzle proof can perhaps be produced of the an- t 
cient Britoas having any written language or alphabet before) ©! 
the arrival of the Romans among them. The letters of the mot > © 
ancient Britifh MSS. now fubfitting being, as we have always d 
underftood, Roman. We know that there are many curiousand| > 
illegible Cambro-Britifh manufcripts fubfifting, which are highly P 
prized by the inhabitants of Wales, as precious relics of their} 
almoft antediluvian grandeur and civilization; a catalogue of Ji 
which, with fpecimens, when deciphered, authenticated by § th 
dates, and other criteria neceflary to crufh infidelity, would) 
be an invaluable publication *, ce] 
We have almoft whoily relinquifhed the Pagan mythology, | Ja 
even in our poetry, at prefent; and muft we ftill retain fables that de 
are much lets pleafant? nts 
The Author tells us, that ‘the Druids, expelled from Britain }) ©" 
by the Roman legions, took refuge in Ireland, and the [Me of Man; sa 
and that the theory of Britith mufic moved with them, and fettled | 
( in Ireland, which from that period was for many ages the feat of}  *"' 


learning and philofophy.’ But we fear this antiquity, high as it 
is, will not content the Irifh antiquaries, who not only affert - 
that the Welfh had both their mufic and their harp from them, 

but pretend that their ifland was peopled by Syrians, who went} 
thither from the plains of Shinar at the difpertion of Babel! and) 
deduce their language from the Punic, telling us, that it is the) 
| fame that was fpoken by Hamilcar, Hanno, and Hannibal+! | 
i Though tradition is boundlefs, yet our author confeffes, that! 
! if any compofitions were produced while Britain was a Roman’ 
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* Mr. Evans, Append. No. I. to his Specimens of Welfo Poetry, has) 
well pointed out the want of fuch a work, and the means of per- 5 
: forming it. 
1 t Vallancy’s Gram, of the Iberno-Celtic or Irith language. Dubl.) 
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province, they were deftroyed ; and feems to fix on ——— 
century as ¢ the golden age of Welth poetry, when the bards re- 
{fumed the harp with unufual boldnefs, to animate their coun- 
try’s Jatt fuccefsful ftruggle with the Saxons.” 1 his is more 
than 400 years earlier than we are able to produce fpecimens of 
the language of their Saxon conquerors ©, 

How the Gododin of Aneurin Gwawdrydd was deciphered, we 
are unable to guefs, as it was originally compofed im a northern 
diale&, of which the Cambro-Britifh antiquaries know not even 
the name; but, fays our Author, it was ‘ poffibly Pictith; at 
prefent, it is in many places extremely difficult and obfcure.” 
And it was poffibly NOT Piétifh—and yet it is obfcure. 

Evans, in the Preface to his Specimens of the Poetry of the an- 
cient Welfh Bards, 1764, fays, § As to their genuinene(s, [ think 
there can be no doubt; but though we may vie with the Scot- 
tifh nation in this particular, yet there is another point, in 
which we muft yield to them undoubtedly. The language of 
their oldeft poets, it feems, is ftill perfectly intelligible, which is 
by no means our cafe.” This was giving full credence to the 
Poems of Offian having been preferved in a written Erfe MS. 
which was then but little doubted; but fince the /ceptic Dre 
Johnfon bas thrown doubts on th exiftence of any fuch MS. 
the Welfh may triumph in the fuperior antiquity of their poeti- 
cal remains, which are ftill preferved in manufcripts, and ac- 
cefib'e. Unluckily, Mr. Evans confefles that not only the 
language of their moft ancient manufcripts can * hardly be un- 
derftood by the beft critics and antiquarians in Wales, but that 
even thofe of the bards who wrote a long while after, from the 
time of William the Conquerof to the death of Prince Llewelyn, 
are not eafy to be underftood,’ 

This encourages Pyrrhonifm, as to the fidelity of tranflations, 
and authenticity of faéts, from an unintelligible language. How- 
ever, as to the high antiquity of their poetry, till Mr. Mac- 
pherfon condefcends to prove the contrary, the Welth feem to 
have much more to foew for it than the Scots. 

Gray and Whitehead, with ingenious amplification and para~ 
piiafe, have made two of thefe ancient reliques by Aneurin and 
Faliclin {peak very good Englith. And as Mr. Whitehead’s 
verlion feems to have been the Jaft lyric words of the late 
worthy laureat, and has not appeared elfewhere, to our knows 
ledge, we fhall prefent it to our readers, with the editor’s pre- 
fatory account of it. 

‘ The poem which I have chofen for a fpecimen of Yaliefin’s man- 
ner, is his defcription of the battle of Argoed Liwyfain, fougint about 








” King Alfred’s tranflation of Boethius and Bede are the moit 
ancient literary monuments we can produce. Alfred died ia A. D. 
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to be Jda, king of Northumberland. 
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the year 548, by Goddeu, a king of North Britain, and Urien Reged, 
king of Cumbria, againft Ffamddwyn, a Saxon general, fuppofed 





I am indebted to the oblig- 


ing difpofition and undiminifhed powers of Mr. Whitehead, for the 
following faithful and animated verfification of this valuable ag. 


tique 





The Battle of Argoed Liwyfain *. 


Morning rofe: the iffuing fun 
Saw the dreadful fight begun : 
And that fun’s defcending ray 
Clos’d the battle, clos’d the day. 


Fflamddwyn pour’d his rapid bands, 
Legions four, o’er Reged’s lands. 

‘The numerous hoft from fide to fide 
Spread deftruSion wild and wide, 
From Argoed’s fummits, foreft-crown’d, 
To fteep Arfynydd’s utmott bound. 
Short their triumph, fhort their fway, 
Born and ended with the day! 


Flufh’d with conquelt Ffamddwyn faid, 
Boaitful at his army’s head, 
** Strive not to oppofe the ftream, 
Redeem yoy lands, your lives redeem.’” 
Give me pledges, Fflamddwyn cried ; 
Never, Urien’s fon replied 
Owen of the mighty ftroke : 
Kindling, as the hero fpoke, 
Lenau, Coel’s blooming heir 
aught the flame, and grafp’d the fpear. 
hall Coel’s iffue pledges give 
*1'o the infulting foe, and live? 
. Never fuch be Briton’s fhame, 
‘ Never, till this mangled frame 
Like fome vanquifh’d lion lie 
Drench’d in blood, and bleeding die. 





* Gwaith Argoed Lhwyfain. 
CANU URIEN. 


Y borau ddyw Jadwrn, céd fawr a fu, 
Or pan ddwyre haul, hyd pan gynnnu, 


Dygryfwys Fllamddwyn ya bedwarllu. 
Goddeu, a Reged, 7 ymddyllu. 

Dyfwy o Argoed, hyd Arfynydd. 

Ni cheffynt einioes hyd yr undydd ! 

Mtorelwis Filamddwyn, fawr drybefawd, 

A ddodynt g yngwyftlon, a ynt parawd ? 

Yr attebwys Ywain, ddwyraix froffawd, 

Ni ddodynt iddynt, nid ynt parawa ; 

A Chenau, mab Coel, byddai gymuyawe lew, 
Cyn a talai o wyftl nebaud ! 





Day 
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Day advanc’d: and ere the fun 
Reach’d the radiant point of noon, 
Urien came with frefh fupplies. 

«« Rife, ye fons of Cambria, rife, 
Spread your banners to the foe, 
Spread them on the mountain’s brow, 
Lift your lances high in air, 
Friends and brothers of the war, 
Ruth like torrents down the fteep, 
Thro’ the vales in myriads {weep, 
Fflamddwyn never can fuftain 

The force of our united train.” 


Havoc, havoc rag’d around, 

Many a carcafe ftrew’d the ground : 

Ravens drank the purple flood, 

Raven plumes were dyed ia blood ; 

Frighted crowds from place to place 
Eager, hurrying, breathlefs, pale 

Spread the news of their difgrace, 
Trembling as they told the tale. 


Thefe are Talefin’s rhimes, 

‘Thefe thall live to diftant times, 

And the Bard’s prophetic rage 
Animate a future age. 

Child of forrow, child of pain, 

Never may J {mile again, 

If till all-fubduing death 

Clofe thefe eyes, and {top this breath, 
Ever I forget to raife 

My grateful fongs to Urien’s praife |’ 





Atorelwis Urien, ydd yr echwydd, 

O bydd ynghyfarfod am garennydd. 
Dyrchafwn eidoed odduch mynydd, 

Ac ymborthwn wyneb odduch emyl, 

A dyrchafuen beleidr odduch ben gafyr , 
A chyrchwn Ffhlamddwyn yz ei lwydd; 
A lladdwn ag ef, ai gyweithydd ! 


A rhag gwaith Argoed Llwyfain, 
Bu llawer celain: 

Rhuddei frain, 

Rhag rhyfel spr f 

A gwerin a fryfewys gan ei newydd. 
Arinaf y blayddyn nad wyf cynnydd, 
Ac yn i fallwyf hén, 

Vm dygn angau angen; 

Ni byddif ymdyrweén, 

Na molwyf Urien ! 


y ° ny e — 
We have inferted the above, in the original, to fhew how flender 
are the materials on which raraphraftic verfions are ofter co Froéted. 
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We have profe tranflations from Liywarch Hen, and Myyddig 
ab Maorfryn, two other poetical luminaries of the fixth century, 
feemingly charadleriftic of the times. 

We hope the gentlemen of Wales are perfe€tly acquainted 
with the meaning of the paflage (p. 10.) from Dr. Rhys’s gram. 
matical inflitutes of the Welfo language, which tells us that * a 
bard, who played on the harp at a congre/s of the bards, in a key 
called Js gywair ar y Bragod Dannau, wes cenfured for the in. 
harmonious effect he produced, and commanded to adopt that 
of ALwynen Gwynedd, the pleafing key of North Wales, which 
not only for its conformity to finging and fuperiority over J; 
G)wair, was preferred, but for its refemblance to the tone of 
the pipes of Morfydd. ‘The following fongs or tunes, we hope 
likewife have a meaning: Caniad Ceffjliwr, Caniad O Fawrwyr- 
thiau, Caniad Feuan ab y Gof, Caniad Anhreg Dewi, Caniad 
Cydwgi, Caniad Einion Delyniwr, Caniad Crych ar y Carfi; and 
many others.” Had we had the honour of being born in Wales, 
we fhould perhaps have been content with the {weet found of 
thefe words, whether we underftood them or not; but being 
Saxons, who inhabit the lefs fublime parts of the ifland, we 
were fo vulgar, and, perhaps, unreafonable, as to with for 
fome explanation of thefe ancient keys and tunes from fo ex- 
pert a bard as Mr. Jones, who doubtlefs cannot only illuftrate 
them on his harp, but convince us of their true grace, elegance, 
$6 and fuperiority of compofition.” 

It is a curious circumftance that thefe high-founding titles of 
fongs have been given verbatim from Dr. Rbys’s Grammatical 
Inflitutes, in almoft all the numerous writings on Welth bards 
and Welfh mufic that have appeared fince its publication in 
3592, without the leaft attempt at tranflating them, Perhaps 
on the fame principle as a Welfhman declines telling a bewil- 
dered Englifhman the road through his country; for 5 wT 
him ftill as an enemy, he cries out, Dym faefnig, Dym faefnig! 
6¢ J can fpeak no Saxon.” 

The Welfh have indeed a reverence for their moft unintelli- 
gible antiquities; a certain zxten/ity of patriotifm, which fur- 
pafles that of moft other people. 

With refpeét to bards and mifleltce, they expect all other 
nations to go to {chool to them, as Julius Cefar tells us, was 
the cuftom in his time; for, fays he, fpeaking of the learning of 
the Druids, et nunc gui diligentius eam rem cognofcere volunt, ple 
yumque illo difcendt caufa proficiuntur. 

We have an account of the famous Eif-ddfods, or congrefs of the 
bards, and of the high rank the chief bard held in tae noufehold 
of the Weltfh princes; his fees, and privileges ; fubjeéis on 
which Mr. Pennant and other writers have lately, from the Leges 
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Wallice, pubdlifhed by Dr. Wotton, dwelt with true patriotic 
complacency. 

We have likewife extras from an ancient MS. of Welth 
mufic, of which Dr. Burney has given fome account in the 
fecond volume of his Hiftory of Mufic. From this book Mr. 
Jones has furnifhed us with the Welfh poetical and mufical 
Technica, which are now become fo obfcure and unintelligible, 
that he ventures to tranflate but few of them. 

It is but juftice to the author of this hifforical account of the 
Welfh bards, mujficy and muficians, to fay, that great diligence of 
enquiry has been ufed to render it as ample and fatisfactory as 
the fubjeét will admit; and though it feemed nearly exhaufted 
by late writers, much additional matter has been co!lected and 
interwoven in the texture of the narrative: and if we have 
fpoken with fomewhat lefs reverence of Welfh antiquities than 
will fatisfy this worthy Cambro- Britifh patriot, he will do well 
to afcribe it to Saxonic envy. Shenftone fays, that * none 
defpife high-birth, but thofe who want it;’ and Saxon invaders 
and their defcendants, are mere upitarts in this country, com- 
pared with the Aborigines, whofe heraldic bards could trace 
back the defcents of their princes and nobles, not only to Ro- 
deric, but to Belz, Sylvius, Aneas, and even to Adam himfelf.’ 
p. 13. 

And yet the Britith bards thought fo differently from the 
Greeks and Romans about heroic poetry, that fable and inven- 
tion were never fuffered to make a part of it. So that * what 
in one country is called an heroic poem, and the grandeft per- 
formance of human art, is defpifed in another as a fabulous 
empty fong, calculated to pleafe a vain and boaftful people, 
who have no actions of their own virtue and courage to be re- 
corded, but are obliged to have recourfe to fictitious gods, 
fictitious heroes, fiGtitious battles, and) fuch anachronifms as a 
grave Britifh bard would have blufhed to own.’ p, 1@. et feq. 
A Welfh poet therefore may fafely * fwear to the truth of a 
fong ;’ his effufions are all gofpel; and the want of invention and 
fiction, which Ariftotle and all the critics fince his time have 
erroneoufly made the effence of poetry, is an excellence fo pe- 
culiar to Welfh bards, that their greateft and moft envious foes 
have never yet been able toaccufe them of writing like the Greeks 
or Romans, or of producing poems upon plans fimilar to the 
Iliad or Aneid! No! no! it muft, in juftice, be allowed, 
that they have moft religioufly and fuccefsfully abftained from 


all fuch abfurdities. 


Great ftrefs, in {peaking of the mufic of the ancient inha- 
bitants of Wales, page 17 and 18, is laid on the authority of 
Giraldus Cambrenfis, as to their finging and playing sn parts, 
long before the reft of Europe. Upon this fact, it feems, Dr. 
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Burney has thrown fome doubt in his Hiftory of Mufic, and we 
fhall leave this matter in his hands; only obferving, that the 
door is not fingular in doubting of the veracity and exactitude 
of Girald. Cambr. * 

‘ If that the Bards underftood counterpoint, (fays Mr. Jones 
p- 18.) requires farther proof, it is to be found in the four and 
twenty ancient games of the Welfh.’ Our Author has given a Copy, 
and what he calls an accurate tranflation, of thefe celebrated 
games, confifting of twenty four kinds of exercifes, ufed by the an- 
cient Britons, from Dr. Davis’s Welfh and Latin Dictionary, 
Among thefe, as a confirmation of early Welfh counterpoint, the 
following title is given: Canu cywydd pedwar, acaccenu. But what 
do thefe words imply more than the /inging an cde or fong of four 
firophes, ftanzas, or firains, with the true accent or expreffion ? 
At leaft ftrophes, ftrains, or movements, may as well be implied 
and underftood, as parts in counterpoint ; for in no Welfh lexi- 
con does pedwar mean any-thing, more than the numerical word 

cur.» Pedwar ran, or rbhannau, would be four parts. The 
Welfh may, in general, fafely fcreen themfelves behind the 
ignorance of the Englifh in their tongue ; but unluckily, this is 
a tranfparent fcreen. 

The chief periods of Welfh poetry and mufic, according to 
the principal writers on the fubject, cited by our Author, were 
the fixth century, when Aneurin and Taliefin flourifhed, when 
the Druids were driven to Ireland, and the Bards were in the 
higheft favour with the prince and the people. 

Late in the feventh century, when king Cadwaladre pre- 
fided at the Eiffeddfed, as fupreme head of the minftrelfy, and 
giving laws to harmony. Counterpoint, no doubt. 

In the middle of the tenth century, a period illuminated by 
the Jaws of King Howel (Leges /Vailice), fo honourable to 
the chief Bard, that he was accounted the eighth officer in rank 
of that prince’s houfehold. 

About 1070, prince Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, author of another 
code of the Welth laws, eftablifhed new regulations concerning 
the mufical bards, 

‘Towards the clofe of the eleventh century, the great prince 
Gruffudd ap Cynan invited to Wales fome of the beft muficians 
of lreland. ‘This prince having received his education in that 
kingdom, is fuppofed to have brought over with him mufic, 
muficians, and inftruments, in order to fuperfede thofe of the 
Welfh: this fact has been afferted by Giraldus Cambrenfis, and 
given birth to much controverfy on the fubje& between the two 
nations, ‘The twenty-four metres ia poctry; the twenty-four 
meafures of mufig; and the twenty-four exercifes or games, about 
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which fo much is written, and fo little underftood by the Welth 
at prefent, are all deduced from this period. “i , 

At this time, they tell us, the bards were diftributed into 
three clafles: pacts, heralds, and mujicians, ‘The mufical bards 
were likewife feparaced into three clafles : performers on the 
harp, performers on the crwth, and fingers. 

The Liffeddfed was a triennal aflembly of the bards, ufually 
held at Aberfraw, the royal feat of the princes of North Wales, 
in Anglefey ; at Dinefawr, the royal caftle of the prince of 
South Wales, in Carmarthenfhire; and at AZathrafel, the royal 

alace of the princes of Powys, in Montgomerythire ; of this 
inftitution Mr. Jones has given a very ample account. 

The Welfh had likewile, occafionally, poetical and mufical 
games. And the golden-age of Welfh poetry and mufic, fays 
our Author, was the period between the reign of Gruffudd ap 
Cynan, and of the laft prince Lewelyn. 

Early in the twelfth century, we are told, °° harmony and 
verfe had approached their utmoft degree of perfection in 
Wales.” We muf obferve on this paflage, that Mr. Jones {peaks 
more like a patriotic antiquary, who has no diftinét idea of the 
difference between harmony and melody, or of what either of them 
mufically mean, than a profteflor of the art. 

The mufical examinations and trials-of fkill, at the Eifedd- 
feds, and other public meetings of the bards, not only kept the 
arts of poetry and mufic from corruption and decay, but excited 
new ardor, and gave birth to new compofitions and refines 
ments, | 

As tothe degree of perfection to which the art of mufic ar- 
rived in thefe early times, we are unable to form any precife 
idea; asno other models of their ancient mufic are come down 
to us than traditional fhort airs and fong-tunes, which are 
equally wild and artlefs with thofe of other countries, who 
buaft not of fuch early and curious cultivation of the art. We 
are, however, fure of this, that the zeal and love of the Welfh 
for their mufic and poetry, whatever they were, amounted to a 
degree of enthufiafm, equal to that of the Greeks during the 
moft illuftrious periods of their hiftory. The maflacre of the 
bards by Edward I. and the endeavours to exterminate them 
after the infurrection headed by Glendwr, in the reign of 
Henry LV. are proofs how popular and powerfal their fongs 
were fuppofed to be among the people ; who were perpetually 

excited to refiftance, and attempts at the recovery of their an- 
cient independence, by the political fongs of thefe bards. Mufic 
here, as on other occafions, feems but the vehicle of patriotic 
‘entiments : and the poetry, which probably was always the 
principal agent in the marvellous effects afcribed to mufic by 
the 
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the ancient Greeks and Romans, now probably ftimulated the 
@ambro-Britons to action. 

At the acceflion of a Tudor, in Henry VII. the Welth mufes 
began to revive ; and the Ei/feddfods, which had been long dif- 
continued, were re-eftablifhed. 

Mr. Jones has inferted afummons of the profeflors of poetry and 
mufic to an Ei/teddfod at Caerwys in Flintthire, onthe 2d of July 
1923, and fifteenth year of Henry VIII. and tells us, that 
“< after a long interval of anarchy among the bards, commif- 
fioners were appointed by Queen Elizabeth to aflemble another 
Eifieddfed at Caerwys in 1568. They were inftru€ted to advance 
the ingenious and fkilful to the accuftomed degrees, and reftore 
to the graduates their ancient exclufive privilege of exercifing 
their profeffion. 

After the reign of Queen Elizabeth, we hear of no more af- 
femblies of this kind ; nor does Mr. Jones mention any diftinguifh- 
ed Cambrian bard or harper, till the reign of George I. when 
Powel difplayed his abilities in fome of the oratorios of Handel, 
and his inftrument was found to have a very good effeét, and 
to deferve a diftinguifhed place in concert. 

Though Mr. Jones and his countrymen are very willing to 
believe and propagate every circumftance that can imprefs a fae 
vourable idea of the Welfh mufic; and from their early and 
affiduous cultivation of both vocal and inftrumental mufic, 
joined to the knowledge of Counterpoint fo long before the reft of 
Europe, would make us believe that no excellence at which the 
art has arrived in modern times, can equal that to which the 
bards had brought it between the time of Gruffudd ap Cynan and 
prince Lewelyn, in the time of Edward I. yet (p. 28.) he tells 
us, that © though the fupernatural power and effects, fabu- 
Joufly afcribed to the mufic of antiquity, are now held in juf 
derifion; it is not difficult to conceive, that (notwithf{tanding 
its known fimplicity) by its affociation with poetry, which it 
rendered more articulate and expreffive, it might operate with 
much greater fuccefs on the mind and affetions, than the ar- 
tificial melody, and complicated harmony of modern times. 
The mutic, as well as the poetry, of Wales, was tindtured 
with its peculiar and original character by the genius of the 
country: they fprung out of the fame foil, deriving from its 
delightful vallies their foft and tender meafures, and from its 
wild mountainous f{cenes, their bolder and more animated tones.’ 
Fine declamation! and fo every mountainous country, parti- 
cularly if between the mountains there are beautiful vallies, 
muff infallibly have an exquifite mufic! It is then no longer a 
liberal art, a fine art, one of the feven /ciences, and dependent 
on genius and cultivation, but an affair ot geography and cli- 
mate ! Indeed this laft period of our Author feems at length to re- 
duce 
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duce the Welth mufic, in fpite of its high cultivation, to a level 
with other wild ‘national ftrains, of which the chief excellence 
and effects arife from fimplicity, and local partiality. 

Of the Welfh Penniliton. 

Thefe, we are told, are ¢ epigrammatic ftanzas and paftorals, 
that have been tranfmitted by oral tradition from time imme- 
moria!l, and are ftill the domeftic and colloquial poetry of the 
natives of Wales.’ In Cafar’s time, the memorial verfes of 
the Diuids were Pennillion, and conveyed in that moft ancient 
metre called Eugijn Adilwr*.’ In the next period, we are 
told that ¢ the metres which the bards rejeéted were left for the 
drefs of the ruftic mufe, the Awe of the multitude.’ Then, 
towards the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the conftitutional fyftem of 
the bards becoming extinct in Wales, ‘ the only poetry that fur- 
vived, was poured forth in uxpremeditated Pennillton, round the 
hearths of hufbandmen, and in the cots of fhepherds.’ 

Here we are to uncerftand that every Welfh fhepherd and 
plowman is an improvifatore. And Mr. Pennant fays: ¢ Even 
at this day fome vein of ancient minftrelfy furvives among the 
mountains. Numbers. of perfons of both fexes aflemble and 
fit round the harp, finging alternately Pennidlion, or ftanzas of 
ancient or modern compofitions. “he young people ufually 
begin the night with dancing, and when they are tired, aflume 
this fpecies of relaxation. Often, like the :mprovi/atori of Italy, 
they fing extempore verfes; and a perfon converiant in this 
art, readily produces a Penniil oppofite to the laft that was 
fung. Many have their memories ftored with hundreds, per- 
haps thoufands, of pennillion, fome of which they have always 
ready for anfwers to every fubjeét that can be propofed; or if 
their recollection fhould ever fail, they have invention to com- 
pofe fomething pertinent and proper for the occafion. Parifhes 
are often oppoied to parifhes; even counties contend with 
counties; and every hill is vocal with the chorus +.’ 

As to the extempore part, that fact feems to have been never 
clearly afcertained, and thofe who have memories ftored with 
hundreds and thoufands of thefe compofitions, need not rack 
their brains for new pennillion: and the whole of this high 
coloured account {eems to amount to no more than this, that 
pennillion are in Wales what ballads are in England. A focial and 
jovial company never feparate without putting the fong as well 
as bottle about. And if we were to try, we fhould find that 


what has been faid of pennillion, would do as well for our po- 
pular fongs and ballads. 





Way thefe affertions, we hope the reader will require no au- 
thority. 


_F Journey to Snowden. 
But 
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But Mr. Jones tells us, that § the fweet and foothing airs of their 
miutical compofitions are moftly in the Lydian meafure ;’ and Mr. 
J. is doubtlefs well acquainted with the Lydian meafure ; but being: 
wholly ignorant of it ourlelves, all we can fay is, that our 
old fongs, and hittorical ballads, are preferved in our cottages 
and villages, traditionally, by perfons who know not a fingle 
better of the alphabet. And that there are innumerable collec- 
tions of Englith and Scots tongs, which feem very fuperior in 
wit and poetical merit to the pennillion; and yet thefe * are re- 
tained and admired,’ he fays, * on account of the tender beau. 
ties contained in them.’ (30.) We will, however, fuppofe, 
that the beauties of the Pennii/ion, which are not tranflated, are 
incfablein any language but Cymraeg. 

“Mr. Jones has given us a vory picturefque view of the mufical 
inisuments of his country. We ufed to regard the TRIPLE 
Wesii HARP as a noble inftrument, of great and varied powers, 
fuperior in fulnefs and majefty of tone to any other harp in 
Europe. We hope it will not lofe in force what it gains in 
convenience, by the application of pedals. It will however lofe 
its focal merit, and be no longer the /Ve/b harp, but the pedal 
harp, Common to every other country. 

Of the excellence of the CawTH we are unable to fpeak ; it 
has an awkward appesrance, and it is natural to fuppofe, that 
if it had been pofleiled of any uncommon powers of {weetnefs, 
expreflion, or effcéts, it would long fince have been honoured 
with a place in our concerts. 

tiow a three-{tringed Crwth could be a Bafs-viol, we are un- 
able to comprehend ; we rather fuppofe it to have been the Re- 
beck, or three-itringed fiddle: the Crowd of Crowdero. 

Of the Prbgorn, and Corn Buelin, the one is a ruftic, and the 
other a held inttrument. 

ee eK & 

‘ Of our ancient melodies,’ fays Mr. Jones, ¢ I have re- 
covered fome genuine remains, and their effects are not wholly 
loit or forgotten,’ And now let the mufic {peak for itfelf. 

After {o much has been faid of the cultivation, exceliemce, 
and effects of Cambro-Britifh mufic, the fpecimens given by 
Mr. Jones, though well felected, will not perhaps trike the eyes or 
ears of any but the initiated, with ideas of greater beauty or ori- 
ginality than the common mufic of other countries. 

National tunes being long traditional, in a ferkes of years un- 
dergo fuch variation, that like a tale carried from place to place, 
they feldom efeape change and interpolation. The Scots tunes, 
eyen in Scoiland, are feldom fung in the fame manner by any 
two people; and a good fet, as they expres it, or a correct copy, 
is hard to find. indeed, of tunes fo ancient, it never can be 
tound; and of thele Veh melodies, the wild, original, and 
cha- 
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characteriftic notes are fo polifhed down, that very few of them 
feem to retain any genuine marks of very hizh antiquity. 

We have compared feveral of thefe airs with other editions of 
them, particularly Parry’s of 1742, and find them not only 
tran{fpofed into different keys, and accompanied with different 
bafles, but corrupted by different readingsin the melody. ‘There 
is nothing fo injurious to ancient national tunes as the rage of 
variation, and what the performers are pleafed to call graces and 
embellifhments ;—-as if every reader of Milton or Pope was at li- 
berty toalter the origizal text at his pleafure ! 

In the variations of great and original compofers, to their 
own melodies, we are {ure not only of change, but improvement ; 
but in the mere multiplication of notes, in which ordinary 
variations confift, the original air immediately vanifhes, and 
fomething much worfe fupplies its place. 

After thefe general reflexions on ancient and national melo- 
dies, we fhall bettow a few remarks on fome particular airs in 
this collelion, with which we fhould not have meddled, had 
not unufual notice been called upon them, by the diflertation 
with which they have been ufhered to the Public. 

The air, Confet Gruffudd ap Cynan (p. 46.) is one of the beft 
and moft characteriftic in the collection. Yet, by the regu- 
larity of the modulation and clofes, like the reft, it muft have 
been modernized. 

Mynidiad Cadpen Morgan (47.) is of the ufual military caft, 
but feems as modern as the Belleifle march*. 

Erddigan tro’r tant (48.) is fpirited, and the repetitions of the 
paflages give an energy and determined character to this air 
which have a peculiar effect +. 

Ffarwel Ednyfed Fychan, (57.) notwithftanding its Britifh title 
tofuch high defcent, reminds us of nothing but very modern 
and very commen dancing minuets, except the fifth, fixth, and 
feventh bars of the fecond part, whtch occur, mutatis mutandis, 
in almoft every Welfh tune with which we are acquainted ¢. 


Dafydd 





* Errors in counterpoint, p. 45. Firft movement, line 2, bar 
3 and 4, ravo cighths, p- 46, 2d and 3d bars, avo eighths afcending, 
and bars 4 and 5, t2vo dejcending. Ib. line 5, bar 7, the Cin the 
bafs fhould be G. 

+ In y Galon Drom, (54.) line 2d, bars g and 10, there are rave 
cétaves; D in the bafs fhould be F. And p. 56 and 57, in the 3d 
bar of every ftrain, the chord of Eb immediately preceeding F is 
barbarous modulation to modern ears; but perhaps this is a relic of 
the ancient natural Welth counterpoint mentioned by Giraldus 
Cambrenfis. 
taf Zritan, (58.) line 2, bar 6 and 7, and line 4, bar 6 and 7, 
Mf tried by rukes of modern counterpoint, we fhould fay was very 


bad : 
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Dafydd y Garreg-wen (59.) is much too modern for the tras 
dition, and almott for the time of the Saxons, Humphrey and 
Purcell, If it is ancient, this air muft have been frequently and 
violently modernized *, 

We fufpeé& that the airs, p. 63, are too good for very remote 
antiquity 

Nés Galan (64.) and its variations are very modern and com- 
mon. 

Tros y Garreg, at the bottom of p. 65, is very Saxon, i. e, 
Englith. 

Anhawdd ymadael (66.) is plaintive, in a pleafing modern 
{train of pathetic, which the variations totally deftroy. 

Yndaith Mwnge (67.) has a wildnefs that is both charadter- 
iftic and ancient. ' 

Torriad y Dydd (68.) reminds us of Shenkin, as does the next 
air, in which we have no doubt but that the five full common 
chords defcending diatonically, in {pite of modern rules, are exe 
actly * conformable to the laws of harmony, as they were 
fettled ina congrefs of many doétors {kilful in the fcience, Welth 
and Irifh, in the reign of Gruffydd ap Cynan, and written in 
books by order of both parties princely and principally,’ &c +. 

Hela’r yfgyfarnog (69.) gives us no idea but of a very modern 
country-dance,. 

Mentra Gwen (71.) has a Scots clofe; and the next air feems 
to have been brought from Jreland; perhaps by Gruffydd ap 
Cynan. 

"Tf Pen Rhaw (72.) is as ancient as fuppofed, the compofer 
muft have plunged deep into futurity ; but the ancient Welth 
bards, like the Grecian, being poets as well as muficians, had 
doubtlefs a prophetic power. 

The two firft airs of p. 74. are modern in meiody, and ancient 
in harmony. 

We were glad (75.) to meet with our old acquaintance honeft 
Matter Shenkin, having been fo long accuftomed to regard yr as 
a true Hén Caniad, a genuine Shentiiman of Walce. Indeed this 





bad ; -but if an ancient Pencerdd, or Britifh Do@or of mufic made this 
bafs, we are ftruck dumb with reverence. In the two next airs of 
the fame page, the counterpoint is either very ancient or very in- 
correc. 

* In Cir y Puyalch, the lal air of this page, there is a great 
want of a bb in the bafs, inftead of the crotchet reft, line 1, bar 11, 
to take off the effect of tao fifths; and page 62, line the laft, bar 
the 5 and 6, the fame effect would be removed, if the A in the 6th 
bar were changed to C. 

+ See the Aiforical account, page 12. In the air at the bottom of 
page 68, the editor has doubtlefs the fame high authority for the 
chord of C natural, inftantly fucceeding that of D with a sharp 34. 
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air is fo much the archetype of almoft all the Cambro-Britith 
tunes, that three or four bars of it recur, either in common 
or’ triple time, in feven or eight of the melodies of this col- 
lection tf. 

If the ground, Cyngham fail Cumry, (76.) {peaks true Cym- 
race Hén, ancient Welfh, * it has been flave to thoufands,” as well 
as Purcell’s: for the ground we tread on is not more common, 

However, upon the whole, this is the beft collection of 
Welfh tunes which has come to our knowledge. The mufic 
is well engraved ; the letter-prefs well printed; and, befides the 
hiftorical account of the bards and their mufic and poetry, with the 
numerous fpecimens of both, we have two admirable prints; 
the one a fronti/piece, from a defign of Loutherbourg, reprefent- 
ing an ancient Welfh bard in the attitude defcribed by Mr. 
Gray ; and the other a trophy of Cambro-Britifh inftruments, 
deligned by the editor. 


t See Muck Megan, Blendieer Grieg, Morfa Rhuddlan, Y Galen 
Drom, Hen Sibel, Codiad yr Hedydd, Megen a Gottoth ei Gardas, 
&ec. Hr 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1786. 


PoLtIceE. 


Art. 12. The Reports of the Commiffioners appointed to examine, 
take, and fiate, the public Accounts of the Kingdom, prefented to his 
Majefty, and both Houfes of Parjiament ; with the Appendixes 
complete. By John Lane, Secretary to the Commiflioners. Vol. II.* 
gto. il. 6s. boards. Cadell. 1785. 


E have of late had many very difcouraging reprefentations of 

our national circumftances from thofe whofe conveniency it 

ferved, to perfuade us that we were ruined beyond all redemption, 
unlefs certain perfons were permitted to take the management of 
them ; and this is a doétrine that weak minds are fufficiently ready 
toadopt. With regard to individuals, it has ever juftly been deemed 
an unfavourable indication of a man’s circumftances, when he ap- 
pears unwilling to examine into the ftate of his own affairs; may we 
not therefore derive fome confolation from the fteady profecution of 
the commiffion inftituted to examine into the public accounts of the 
kingdom? To find great mifmanagement, and not a few abufes, is 
no more than might be expected, and the expofure of them is one- 
half of the cure. The Public have every reafon to be fatisfied with 
the execution of this important truft; and the motives that led to 
the undertaking, will, we hope, from the ferious progrefs made, 





* For the firft volume, fee Rev. Vol. LXXII. p. 226. Mr. Mol- 
lefon’s name accompanies it. 
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fecure to us all the advantages to be expected from fuch an invefj. 


gation *, 
: La w. N. 
Art. 13. The Trial of Tfaac Prefeott, Efq; late Commander of 


his Majefty’s Ship the Seaford, for wanton, tyrannical, unpro- 

voked, and favage Cruelty toward Jane Prefcott, his Wife. Set. 

ting forth the whole of the Evidence on that remarkable ‘Trial, in 
the Confiitory Court at the Dottors Commons. S8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Lifler. 1785. 

In this publication we have copies of the depofitions on the part 
of Mrs. Prefcott, and we doubt not of their authenticity. The cafe 
appears to have been a very extraordinary one. We never heard of 
more brutal, nay worfe than brutal treatment, than that which this 
unhappy and innocent young gentlewoman endured, on many re- 
peated occafions, till felf-prefervation forced her, at Jength, to fly for 
her life. ‘True manhood recoils at the recital. Glad were we to 
find, by the concluding paragraph, that the poor fufferer was ef- 
fectually redreffed by a divorce. 

Mrs. P. is the daughter of the Rev. Mr. Richard Walter, chap- 
Jain of,.the Dock-yard at Portfmouth ; who generoufly gave with 
her a fortune 6f zoool. without any fettlement. Mr. Walter, we 
apprehend, is the gentleman who went round the world (as the 
phrafe is) with Commodore Anfon, as chaplain of the Centurion ; 
and in whofe name the celebrated account of that voyage was printed. 

EDUCATION. 

Art. 14. The Elements of Englifh Grammar methodically arranged, 
for the Ule of thofe who ftudy Englifh grammatically, without a 
previous Knowledge of the learned Languages: illuftrated by 
Rules and Leffons of Parfing, adapted to the Capacities of young 
Beginners. Defigned particularly for the Ufe of Ladies Boarding- 
fchools. 12mo. 1s.6d. Evans. 1785. . 

We obferve, in this Englifh Grammar, many proofs of the 
Author’s found judgment, and correct acquaintance with his fub. 
jet. He has very fuccefsfully taken a middle path between the 
refined and philofophical grammar, which is too abftrufe for chil- 
dren, and the mere accidence, which is too general to be of ule; 
and has produced a book which will, we think, be found weil adapt- 
ed to anfwer the purpofe of teaching the Englifh language. t. 
Art.15. 4 Natural Methed of teaching the French Language: 

By Mr. Maubach, Member and Correfpondent (in England) of 

feveral Literary and Philofophical Societies at Paris. 8vo. 35. 

Hookham, &c. 

‘This author profefies to point out a method of teaching the French 


language more fcientific and rational than any hitherto adopted. He | 


has not, he fays, * paid much attention, nor even taken any pains, 
to defcend to the capacity of children.’ His ambition is to enable 





* The hope expreffed above, is, we muft acknowledge, fome- 
what checked by the faint recollection of certain inquiries into abufes, 
eagerly commenced fomewhere upon fome occafions, which, though 
unaccountably dropped, are not quite forgotten, except by the pub- 
lic- {pirited advocates for the reformation of them! 

3 teachers 
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teachers to rife above the common method, by making their inftruc- 
tions ‘ a kind of introduétion to each {cience or profeffion in parti- 
cular, and to all fciences or profeflions in general.’ 

We do not queftion Mr. M.’s ability to perform all that he un- 
dertakes. but we doubt whether his manner will not be deemed ab- 
ftrufe and difficult, by thofe ftudents who with to acquire learning 
with all poffible facility. 2 

West INDIAN HusBANDRY. , 
Art: 16. Letters to a young Planter; or, Obfervations on the 

Management of a Sugar Plantation. To which is added, rhe 

Planter’s Kalendar. Written on the Ifland of Grenada by an old 

Planter. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Strachan, in the Strand. 1785. 

A treatife on Weft-Indian hufbandry may be peculiarly ufeful in 
that part of the world, and will, no doubt, be deemed a curiofity 
in this country, ‘The prefs hath, as yet, produced few compofitions 
on the fubject of the prefent performance. Dr. Grainger’s poem, 
entitled rhe /ugar-cane*, contained many practical hints and precepts, 
but was rather, on the whole, to be regarded as a work of poetic 
imagination and embellifhment. The prefent writer mentions an 
Effay on planterfbip, by a Mr. Martin, which, he fays, was publifhed 
many years ago ; and is now outof print. He likewife takes notice 
ofa French book ¢ entitled Ea: Jur la manitre de culturer la canne 
& /ucre; in which the Author propofes what he calls a new fyftem ; 
= which is rather adapted to the ftudy of the philofopher than the 
planter.’ 

In the letters toa young planter, now before us, the fubject is 
treated practically, and the work is evidently the production of a 
perfon whofe experience feems to have well qualified him for the 
office of an inftruétor to overfeers, &c. He does not offer his work to 
the Public as an elaborate treatife ; his defign being merely to con- 
vey, very briefly, fome obfervations +, which, he flatters himfelf, 
may be ufeful to young planters; and we obferve, with pleafure, 
that he particularly inculcates a mild, humane, and careful treat- 
ment of the flaves, not forgetting even the poor cattle. We are 
much pleafed with this proof of his benevolent difpofition ; on which 
account, as well as for his other ufeful directions concerning this pe- 
culiar {pecies of hufbandry, we heartily recommend his letters to 
thofe for whofe information and benefit they are made public. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Art. 17. The Arenarius of Archimedes, tranflated from the Greek, 
with Notes and Illuftrations. ‘To whichis added, the Differtation 
of Chriftopher C/avius on the fame Subject, from the Latin. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 

The preface to this tranflation is figned G. Anderfon, Wadham 
College, Oxford, 1784: and it is made from a comparifon of the 
different editions and Latin tranflations, with that of Dr. Wallis in 
the third volume of his works. The notes and illuftrations added 
by Mr. A, are curious and pertinent. 


" For an account of which, fee Review, Vol. XXXI. p. 105. 
t His inftru@ions are not confined to the fubject of the fugar 
piant. He extends them alfo to the general culture of proviffons, 


viz. India and Guinea corn, yams, potatoes, plantains, caflada, &c. 
Kev. Jan, 1786. F The 
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The defign of the Arenarius being to fhew, that it was within the 
wer of numbers to exprefs the grains of fand that would fill the 
{phere of the fixed ftars, has given occafion to the admired Author 
to ftrike out a method of denoting large numbers, which is very 
fimilar to that in common ufe at this day: and not only fo, but the 
doctrine of continual proportionals, and the feeds, as it were, of 
the method of logarithms, are to be met with in it. He tells us, 
that according to the hypothefis of Arifarchas the Samian, neither 
the fixed ftars nor the fen are fubjeét to any motion, but the earth 
annually revolves round the fun in the periphery of a circle, in whofe 
centre the fun remains fixed ; and the fphere of the fixed ftars, which 
he fuppofes concentric with the fun, is of fuch immenfe magnitude, 
that the circle, in whofe periphery the earth is fuppofed to revolve 
round the fun, bears no greater proportion to the diftance of the 
fixed ftars, than the centre of a {phere does to its fuperficies ; 3. @. it 
is wholly inconfiderable. The book is, in other refpects, a mof 
curious fpecimen of ancient fcience. W; 
Art. 18. De /Actibus Planetarum, &c. i. e. A Diflertation on 
the Motions of the Planets in eccentric Orbits, according to the 
Newtonian Theory. By W. Hales, B. D. Fellow of ‘Frinity 
College, Dublin. 8vo. 4s. 6d. fewed. Dublin printed, and 
fold by Faulder in London. ; 

In this fhort tra@ we have an ingenious explication of the fixteenth 
propofition of the firft book of Sir I. Newton’s Principia, and its co 
rollaries ; by adding to the text of the illuftrious Author a fewex- 
planatory words, inclofed in brackets, together with fome appofte 
notes, which will be very ufeful to beginners, for whom it is chiefly 
defigned. Some curious particulars concerning comets are alfo 
added, and the manner of their accefs to, and recefs from the fun: 
occafioned by the fuperficial obfervations in Brydone’» Tour, Vol. Xl, 
Lett. 26. Next follows the inveftigation of the orbits that would be 
defcribed by the planets, according to different laws of centripetal 
force, and in what cafes the apfides are ftationary, direct, or retro 
grade in their motion. But he has not proceeded fo far as to take 
into confideration the effect of particular perturbating forces. The 
tract, however, is a very judicious and perfpicuous performance. 

MiIiscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 19. Univerfal Stenography; or, a New Complete Syftem of 
Short Writing: rendered perfe&tly eafy to read and write; freed 
from all Prolixity and Obfcurity ; adapted to every Purpofe in 
which Short Writing is ufeful or ornamental, and attainable in 
a few Hours by the moft common Capacity ; being an Improve: § 
ment on the moit celebrated Syftems that have been exhibited to \f 
the Public for above a Century paft, and fuperior to all in Eafe, 
Elegance, and Expedition. Defigned for the Ufe of Schools and | 
Private Gentlemen. Second Edition*. By the Reverend W. F. 
Mavor, Mafter of the Academy at Woodftock. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Harrifon and Co. 1785. 


It is needlefs to repeat the general obfervations we have frequently 


found occafion to make on the fubject of new plans of fhort-hand; 


n- 


* The firt edimwon efcaped our notice. 
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cations that may relax the ftudy of pleafure, and retard the fteps to 
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efpecially as they have feldom proved fatisfactory to, or been cordi- | 
ally received by the profeffors. We have no objections to make to 
Mr. Mavor’s alphabet, or to his rules for abbreviation ; nor do we 
believe the preference of one fet of characters to another can be eafily 
or generally determined: they are all arbitrary, and poffitly no two | 
{cholars under the fame matter will afterward adhere clofely to the 
leflons received, without making deviations which peculiar occafions 
or fancy may dictate. Whatever alphabet a perfon adopts, if he ac- 
quires a free ufe*®f it, will prove the beft alphabet for him ; and 
what one may deem an improvement of it, will be rejeCted by an- 4] 
other. The fyftem here propofed is, probably, as ingenious, as-good, }: 
and as ufeful, as any of thofe which have preceded it ; and we cannot q 
fay that itis not, in fome refpects, fuperior; as the Author’s title 
page affirms. N. 
Art. 20. Provifions for the more equal Maintenance of the Clergy, 
without Alteration of the prefent Syitem, or affecting the Property 

of Individuals. Small 8vo. 6d. Wilkie. 1784. 

The enormity of the ftated labourer in the parochial vineyard, 
pining through life, upon a fcanty, hard-earned pittance, while his 
principal, who is too often an utter flranger to his flock, draws away 
all the gains, even to furplice fees and Eafter offerings, to {pend 
in a diftant place, is the more grofs, when we reflect on the profef- 
fional chara¢ter and obligations of the party. But character 1s dif- 
regarded, and official obligations are transferred to humble curates, 
and left to be filled up by methodifts, and other fectaries,, who con- 
{cientioufly adhere to the profeffion they aflume. ‘The polite world 
will not allow its votaries to mifapply their time in thofe folemn avo- 


ee ee 
= phone” 


preferment. 

This is a plain well-meant propofal for a tax upon benefices and | 
ecclefiaftical preferments ; which the Author has calculated to pro- 
duce 10,000}. annually. This fum he would lodge in the hands of 
the bench of bifhops as truftees ; to be applied, like Queen Anne’s 
bounty, in making landed additions to fmall livings, in fupporting 
worthy clergymen who have large families and {mall incomes, and 
in rendering fmall curacies more comfortable. ‘He would regulate 
the ftipends of curates at fifteen per cent. upon the income of the 
living ; which is certainly too low by ten per cent. Whatever may 
be the emoluments of a benefice, they are beftowed as a compenfa- 
tion for the difcharge of religious duties to the inhabitants. ‘The 
man, therefore, who withing to feparate the labour from the hire of 
it, transfers thefe duties to a fubftitute, would have an exceeding 
good bargain in grafping three-fourths of this income for—sothing ! 
Art. 21. ATrip to Holland; containing Sketches of Charaéters : 

together with Curfory Obfervations on the Manners and Cuftoms 

of the Dutch. Small 8vo. zs. 6d. Becket. 1786. 

Another of Shandy’s bye-blows, of whom we have feen a nu- 
merous race ;—and really this is not unlike its Sire: obferve, Readers, 
this feature, viz, 

. Tue Reputse.——Hacve. 

I have fomewhere met with a writer, who fays, that he confiders 
cleanlinefs as one of the half-virtues (as Ariftotle very properly calls 
F 2 them, 
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them, when {peaking of fome of our lefler perfections) ; a Dutch wo. 

man certainly confiders it as a whole one. 

‘ No perfon can be a greater admirer of cleanlinefs than Iam: in 
this country, however, it is undoubtedly carried to excefs; and the 
fimplex munditiis of Horace is fcarcely ever to be feen. All, in fhort, 
is artful and laboured in the extreme. 

« Returning one morning from the parade, a fhower of rain came 
on when I| was about a quarter of a mile from home. I ran immedi- 
ately towards a houfe, the door of which was ftanding invitingly 
open; but I had f{carcely ftept on the threfhold, when a number of 
womén and children befet me, and infifted on inftantly turning me 
out. In vain did I reprefent to them that I had a terrible cold, and 
that I fhould certainly be weg to the fkin. It was no matter, they 
faid ; the houfe had juit been cleaned, and was I to think of dirtying 
it ?—Non, non, fortex d’ici— fortez dict, cried they. 

‘Ma belle! m’amje! cried I to a frightful old woman.—Ma petite 
mignonne! {aid 1 to a young one.—But it was all to no effect; they 
armed themfelves with brooms, &c. and actually thruft me into the 
ftreet. 

‘ Waseverany thing foridiculous? faidI, as I went dripping into 
the hotel.’ 

Several other charatteriftic traits of the Hollanders are given in 
this little ketch of a /entimental journey, which feem to be well hit off, 
In a word, to refume the allufion with which we began this little 
article,— we do not think Shandy himielf would have been afhamed 
to acknowledge this brat. 

Art. 22. A concife Hif/tory, of Knighthood; containing the Reli- 
gious and Military Orders which ‘have been inftituted in Europe. 
With Defcriptions of their Mantles, Caps, Collars, Stars, Rib- 
bons, and Mottoes. Alfo Accounts of the Inftallations of the 
Garter, Bath, Thiftle, and St. Patrick; and correct Lifts of the 
Knights of each. ‘To which is added, the antient Ceremonies 
ufed at Duels, Combats, Joufts, and Tournaments. ‘The whole 
embellifhed with eighty-two Copper-plates, comprifing eleven * 
Orders, accurately drawn, and neatly engraved. Being: the com- 
pleteit Collection ever publifhed in Great Britain. Colledted 
from the beit and moft approved Prints and Manufcripts. Witha 
correct Index tothe whole. By Hugh Clark, Heraldic Engraver. 
8vo. 2 Vols. 10s.6d. Boards. Cadell, &c. 1784. 

We entertain no doubt of this work proving an acceptable com- 
pilation to ftudents in heraldry, however dry and uninterefting it 
may be deemed by thofe who have no concern with, or fet no value 
upon, diftinctions conferred by the ribbons, badges, and pageantry 
here fo circumi{tantially recorded. ‘The particulars defcribed are fuf- 
ficiently fpecified in the title-page, and we have reafon to believe the 
Author has faithfully executed a tafk, that he declares will be 2 
great advantage to many artits, vz. hiitorical, portrait, and he- 

raldic painters, ftatuaries, modellers, engravers, chafers, enamellers, 
jewellers, embroiderers, &c. So far, therefore, as its utility ex- 
tends, he cannot be accufed of mifapplying his labours. N. 





* ‘This number is evidently a miftake. 
_ Art. 
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Art, 23. Rational Amufement; being a Colle@tion of Original 
Mifcellanies in Profeand Verfe, now firft colleéted. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Printed for Earle, in Oxford Street. 1785. 

This Collefion now colle&ed confifts of two pages of profe and 
feventy of verfe. We will give a fpecimen of each. 

Prose. ‘ An attempt to prove that Englifh is the moff ancient of all 
Janguages. E. G. Atlas was a great wencher, fo that no woman 
was free from his importunities, which made the wags fay, there 
goes Mr. At-lafs.’ : 

Now this is rational amufement ! 

Verse. ‘* Thus the mufe in order due, 

Has review’d the feafons thro’: 
Gentle {pring and fummer mild, 
Glowing autumn, winter wild, 
And each month that form the fame, 
With the days confign’d to fame. 
‘ All the mufe has made appear, 
And explain’d the caufes clear ; 
Nothing then I think remains 
But to clofe our monthly firains.’ 
And we fhould clofe ours alfo, if we could not afford our readers 
more rational amu/fement. -A-— e 
Art. 24. The Surveyor’s Appointment and Guide; with an Ar- 
rangement of his Duty, and an Abftraét by way of Charge of the 
material Parts of the A&t of the 13th George III. chap. 78, for 
the Amendment and Prefervation of the Highways, 4to. 6d, 

T. Payne. 

The duty of a furveyor of the highways is here briefly tranflated 
out of ftatute language, the moft offenfive and difgraceful, often to 
grammar, and always to common fenfe, of all the ftyles ufed in this 
country. Any claufe, of almoft any a&t*, would juitify this ftigma, 
had we not too much reverence, and too little leifure, to divert our 

readers at the expence of legiflative authors. N 
OETRY, 2 
Art. 25. Poems and Plays. By William Hayley, Efq. Crown 
8vo. 6 Vols. 1]. 1s. bound. Cadell, 1785. 

Our high opinion of Mr. Hayley’s poetic abilities being well 
known to the readers of the Review, we need only to obferve, with 
refpect to this edition of his works, that it is neatly printed in a 

cket fize ; and that, befide a concife preface, nothing meqw appears 
in thefe volumes, except an ode to the Countefs de Gen/is ; in which 
the is handfomely and juftly complimented on her writings, fo hap- 
pily calculated for the inftruétion and entertainment of the rifing 
generation. 

Art, 26. Lubin, a Poem, founded on atrue Story. 4to. 18, 
Debrett. 1785. 
Affe@tation, under the notion of the callida jun@ura, hath intro® 





* Particularly road, poor, and paving acts, with acts for erecting 
courts of confcience. Allowing for fome peculiar law terms, the 


Scots lawyers are ue 
ne a generally better draught{men than their brethren 
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duced into dur elegies and paftorals, a vicious affociation of words, 
that were never defigned to be united. Like every other poetical 
licence, it fhould be ufed with caution, or it will deform what it was 
meant to embellifh. This little poem is overcharged with this falfe 
ornament. It occurs in almoft every flanza; and difgufts almof 
wherever it occurs. Gra/s-tufted, beauty-blooming, ftranger-beart, 
Jove-fmit, love-born, grief drench’d, old-cuftom’d, grofs-indented, rib- 
band-firung, damajfe-fcented, halcyon- blowing, &c. &C. are the figures 
of rhetoric that chiefly diftinguith this difinal /xg-/ong.—* Fhre-thedewm 
Che 2) Oral! Li ee : biel 


othe pac iitiebnci 
This is tolerable burlefque ; but there is notruthin it. The 
leafant Author, perhaps, will laugh at this grave remark : for what 
hath aman of wit to do with punctilios of this fort? His end is to 
divert the reader; and if that end be anfwered, we muft be foes to our 
own amufement if we queftion him too {crupuloufly about the means, 


~~——~- Piftoribus atque poetis 
B- he A, 


uidlibet audendi femper fuit equa poteftas. 
Art, 27. The Prize of Venus, or Killarney Lake. A Poem, 
Written by Mr. Robinfon. 4to. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 

In poems merely defcriptive, it requires no common command of 
language, as well as ftrength of fancy, to {upport the fimple ma- 
jefty of blank verfe, as-many unfuccefsful attempts have fuficiently 

roved. This poem, after.all the labour which the writer appears to 
ave beftowed upon it, is too defective, both in imagery and diction, 
to be ranked among the few productions in this clafs, which bear 


the ftamp of immortality. E, 


Art. 28. Fey, or the forced Vow. A Poem. Written by Mr. 
Robinfon. 4to. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 

The pathetic, which is effential to the e/egiac tale, is not here fuf- 
ficiently fupported ; and we have in vain attempted to felect a paf- 
fage, which, in our apprehenfion, would greatly intereft the reader’s 
feelings. Serious poems, which neither captivate the fancy, nor 
mélt the foul, can never be ranked among the moft diftinguifhed pro- 
dudiions of the pen. 

Art. 29. Moral Fables. 12mo. 3s. bound. Edinburgh printed, 
and fold by Robinfon in London. 1784. 

Though the Author hath choien ridiculum acri* for his motto, 
yet, if acri means poignant fatire, and ridiculum fignifies the happy 
talent of raifing a laugh at the expence of vice and follv, we cannot 
compliment him fo far as to fay, that thefe fables are a proof of his 
abilities in either refpect. Circum precordia ludere, requires a more 
lively fancy, and more acute penetration into the nicer fprings of 
the human mind, than this Author appears to have been bleffed with. 
But if he poffefled the imagination of Gay himfelf, and had obferved 
mankind with an eye equally curious and critical, yet unlefs he 
@fo poffefled fomething of the eafe and elegance of that admired 





—_—_ 


* As thefe two words are given by themfelves without any refer- 
ence to their original conneétion, we fuppofe the Author meant to 


convey, by his motto, an idea of ridicule mingled with fevere cenfure.. 


2 Fabulif, 
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Febulift, it would be prefumption in him to fatter himfelf with 
the hope of being well received in the world. 

‘ Painting,’ fays the Author in his preface, ¢ as well as poetry, 
being free from obfcurity, ought to firike immediately ; for as the 
mind, in the pleafure which it reaps from thefe arts, is, or ought to 
be wholly paflive, if its exertion, to difcover what is meant in them, 
become neceflary ; their powers on the mind will be weakened in 
proportion as that exertion, or the neceflity for it, is greater. We 
meet, however, with fome pieces fo happily imagined, that one, 
moderately acquainted with compofition, and defign, will immediate> 
ly difcaver the allegory.” Among fuch ‘ pieces,’ however, we can- 
not rank thefe fad/es.. In our view they are deftitute of almoft every 

uality which compofitions of this fort ought to poffefs. They une 
doubtedly contain fome good maxims for the conduét of human life: 
and fome juft reflections on the follies and vices of mankind. The 
Author appears to be well acquainted with ancient hiftory, and pof- 
fefles fome fcientific knowledge ; and, what is more to his praife, 
A, he appears to be a friend to virtue and liberty. The prefent pere 
formance, however, will not gain him credit as apoet. The fable 
is generally related in a dull and {fpiritlefs ttyle ; and the application 
is formal, tirefome, and obfcure. The language is totally deficient 
in eafe and harmony ; and the philofophical and hiftorical allufions 
frequently require that ‘ exertion’ to difcover their meaning or the 
propriety of their introduction, which the Author himfelf juitly re- 
marks, ‘ qweakeus their power on the mind.’ 
Inftances of harfh conitruction, and imperfe& rhyme, are number- 
lefs. We will felect a few. 
In different with the human race, 
Tho’ boafting powers of reafon is. 
That is—ZJs is different, &c. &c. 
Hail, Temperance, thou unfhaken Friend 
To body equally and mind. 
* * * 
Of evils which mankind harafe, 
Ingratitude none to furpafs, 
Are found. 
* * * 
Our dog had by the fhoulder caught 
A deer, of ample fize and fat, 
* * * 
His thirft at leifure quench’d, he zow 
Took of his prifon a review. 
*% %* * 
At length the mountain’s throws produce, 
And labour hard, a wretched mou/e. 

If the Author had written, wretched mufe, he would have been fome- 
what nearer in rhyme ; and nearer ftill to his merit and qualifications 
as a writer of fables. "D men a A : 
Art. 30. Tranflation of Huntingford’s firft Collection of Monoftree 

phics, 8vo. 18. 6d. Dilly. 1785. 
a expected more pleafure from the perufal of thefe Odes, in an 
glith drefs, than we have received from the work before us. The 
F 4 verfion 
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verfion is more defeétive in poetical expreflion, than in fidelity, 

The Tranflator feems to be a better fcholar, than poet. The ver. 

fion is preceded by a Dedication, addreffed to Mr. Huntingford. 
DRAMATIC. 


Art. 31. A Leéture on Heads, written by George Alexander 
Stevens, with Additions, by Mr. Pilon; as delivered by Mr, 
Charles Lee Lewes, at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, and 
in various Parts of the Kingdom. ‘To which is added, an Effay 
on Satire. 8vo. 2s..Kearfley. 1785. 

The Public are fuffitiently acquainted with the nature, the wit, 
the humour, of Stevens’s celebrated lecture ; at which every body 
attended, and from which every body went laughing away, But,‘ was 
it wit that would read well ?? Was it humour that would not vanifh 
with the fpeaker ? * Would it bear the teft of the clofet?’ Thefe 
were queftions frequently afked; and which every reader may now 
enable himfelf to anfwer, by perufing this edition. Several pirati- 
cal impreffions have appeared, at different times ; but this, printed 
by Mr. Kearfley, is authenticated, in a prefatory addrefs to the Pub- 


lic, figned ¢ Cuarves Lee Lewis.’ = 
NoveEts. B a— h. 
2 Vols. 


Art. 32. The Nabob. Ina Series of Letters. 
5s. fewed. Lane. 1785. 

In this performance we fometimes meet with inelegant expreflions, 
and the writer frequently approaches the borders of vulgarity. ‘This 
is the more inexcufable, becaufe the characters which he defcribes 
required more delicate language. But, overlooking thefe defects, 
the Nadoé is entitled to attention; and the juftnefs and vivacity of 
his obfervations, place him in a rank fuperior to that of his brother 
novel-writers. a 
Art. 33. Le Triomphe de la Raifon: ou Lettres de deux jeunes 

Dames de Qualité ; dedié, par Permiflion, a Madame la Duchefle 

de Devonfhire : Par Mademoiieiie Cacouault de Ja Mimardiere. 

i. e. The Triumph of Reafon; or the Correfpondence of two young 

Ladies of Quality. Dedicated by Permiffion to her Grace the 

Dutchefs of Devonfhire. By Milfs C. de la Mimardiere. 12mo, 

3s. Boards. Dilly. 1°85. 

An entertaining love-tale, very proper to be introduced into all 
female boarding-fchools, by way of encouragement to young ladies 
in learning the French language. E 

MEDICAL. . 
Art. 34. Medical Sketches. Part the Firft. By Richard Pew, 

Member of the Royal Medical Society, Edinburgh. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

fewed, Bew. 1785. 

The firft part of thefe Sketches treats of Epilepfy, which the Author 
refers, 1ft, to fome inequality of the bones, occafioning a dif- 
proportion between the cranium and its contents. 

2dly, To prexternatural tuberofities or exoftofes on the infide of 
the cranium, 

3dly, To inflammation, tumefaction, feparation, or induration 
~ _— of the membranes covering the brain, or of the - 
itfelf. 

aly. To hydatids formed within the cranium. 
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thly, To an acrimonious ftate of the humours in general, or 


within the cranium in particular. 


6thly, To inanition or collapfe. . # 
athly, To fear, and efpecially a fudden fright. Cafes are fubjoin- 


ed to illuftrate and confirm the theory of the caufes enumerated 
above. The fecond fketch is on the fubjeét of fever. In this chapter 
the Author makes fome ingenious remarks on the contradictory opi- 
nions delivered by Dr. Cullen, relative to the proximate caufe of 
fever. Inthe next chapter, he gives us his own opinion of the 
proximate caufe of fever, which, according to him, confiits in an 
increafed determination of blood to the head. ‘The third fketch 
treats of Apoplexy ; the predi/ponent caufes of which are faid to be 
a plethoric ftate of the fyftem, an anafarcous habit, and a peculiar 
conformation of the body, viz. a large head, fhort neck, and great 
corpulency. The exciting caufes here enumerated are, violent exer- 
cife, immoderate paffions, intoxication, or any cause which may tn- 
creafe the determination of blood to the head, or interrupt its return 
thence to the heart. 

The proximate caufe is faid to confift in a furcharge of blood in 
the veflels of the head. 

In the poftfcript, certain tenets of Dr. Brown, as ftated by Dr. 
Jones, and other pupils of his, are confidered. 

This is evidently the performance of a practitioner, who has not 
yet got rid of that difpofition to medical fpeculations and theories 
which the fchool of Edinburgh feems peculiarly inclined to give to 
its fcholars. We will, however, do the Author the juftice to fay, 
that he difcovers a confiderable degree of acutenefs in his reafonings, 
and we doubt not, but that when further experience fhall have 
taught him the futility of the beft medical theories, his good fenfe 
will exert itfelf fuccefsfully to improve the art, by the only mode of 
advancing its real interefts, obfervation. The cafes related by the 
Author would have been read with more pleafure, if they had not 
been adduced to fupport a pre-conceived opinion. Al o 
Art. 35. Fragmenta Chirurgica et Medica, Auctore Gul. Fordyce, 

M. D. £9. Aurat. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Cadell. 1784. 

This book abounds with more fingular than important remarks. 
The cafes which are related in it feem to have been extratted from 
Sir William Fordyce’s common-place book, and are a part of a 
larger work, which he would have laid before the Public if time 
would have permitted him to finifhh it. His commendations of the 
pulvis cornachini, in his chapter on intermittent fevers, and his praifes 
of bleeding and nitre, with fal ammoniac, and the /pecies 2 contra- 
yerva, are very extraordinary. Thefe latter medicines never faiked 
in his hands to cure intermittents, in the low countries. The merit 
of the receipt he afcribes to an old pupil of Boerhaave’s, who {o- 
lemnly affured him, that the lancet and nitre, in the intermittents 
of marfhy countries, did every thing that could be defired from me- 
dicines. For the cure of the fluor albus, he recommends many dif- 
ferent medicines, but none fo ftrongly as London porter, and Che- 
fhire cheefe talten for breakfaft. From this circumftance, and from 
the preference of bleeding and nitre to the bark, in the cure of 


agues, we believe the reader will be apt to fufpe& our Author of an 
affectation 
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affeftation of fingularity in making affertions fo repugnant to general 

experience, and jn deviating fo confiderably from a Opi- 

nions, — 
THEOLOGY and CONTROVERSY. 

Art. 26. The “Apology of Benjamin Ben Mordecai, to his Friends, 
for embracing Chriftianity, in feven Letters to Elifha Levi, Mer- 
chant, of Amfterdam: together with an eighth Letter on the 
Generation of Jefus Chrift, with Notes and IIluftrations. The 
Second Edition, with Alterations and Additions, and a Copious 
Index. By Henry Taylor, A. M. Rector of Crawley, and Vicar 
of Portfmouth, Hants. 8vo. 2 Vols. 15s. bound. Dilly. 1784. 
We have already given fo particular an account of this ingenious, 

Jearned, and valuable performance, that there is little left for us 

now to add, further than to refer our readers to the former volumes 

of the Review in which it has appeared, viz. Vol. XLVII. p. 293. 

—L. p. 86.—LI. p. 213. The chief addition now made, befide 

the new preface, is the eighth letter; which is defigned to confute 

what has been termed the Homéoufian dottrine, or doctrine of Con- 
fubfiantiality, It gives the hiftory of this perplexing and pernicious 
difpute, and, in theconclufion, properly obferves, ‘ while the Chnf- 


tians were contented with the words of fcripture, that Chrift was of 


God or from God, «x @:v, there was no divilion on the queition ; but 
when they added to this, by way of explanation, and required it to 
be believed, that he was cx cnc Scias te Ose, of or from the Jubftance of 
God, they divided into feéts, and murdered one another. When 
they attempted to explain what they meaned by the words, out of 
the fubfiance of Ged, they fubdivided. And this muft naturally be 
the cafe, on the impofition of human comments on dilputed texts. 
Whereas if the words of the fcripture, and what plainly and undeni- 
ably follows from them, will not unite men in the fame fentiments 
on any text, we may be well afiured, that there can be no neceflity 
for union of fentiment on that text, much lefs any neceflity for mur- 
dering one another, for difagreeing about the explanation of it. 
When Chrilt preached to the common people, he did not expec 
them to have clear conceptions on metaphyfical fubjects ; but only 
on plain practical truths,’ 

We fhall diimifs thefe volumes by only adding a paragraph from 
the preface; ‘ The firft edition of thefe letters, fays the Author, 
has been publifhed about twelve years, and I have feen no an{wer 
that appears to me of any importance. I know what precious work 
may be made by trufting to the authority of commentators, in ex- 
plaining every text agreeably to their particular theories and feéts, 
(for he muft be very dull indeed who is not able to make the text 
{peak whatever he pleafes, if he confiders it as detached and uncon- 
fined by the context, and the general {cope and defign of the whole 
revelation.) ‘Till all thefe agree, the fenfe of every text will be 
precarious and uncertain ; and when they all agree, they will fupport 
one another: and this is the only evidence I depend on for the 
truth of the following pages.’ For farther particulars, we refer the 
Reader to the volumes themielves, and to the accounts we have for- 
merly given of the firft /even letters, at the feveral times of their firft 


publication. 
H. N. B. 
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N. B. The name of the learned Author (Jately deceg/ed) did not 
appear with the frit edition of this work, 

Art. 27. Sermons on variou: Subjects: with an Account of the 
Principles of Proteftant Diffenters, their Mode of Worthip, and 
Forms of public Prayer, Baptifm, and the Lord’s Supper. By H. 
Kirkpatrick. 8vo. 55. boards. Johnfon. 1785. 

This work, which is publifhed under the protection of a refpett- 
able fubfcription, confilts of three diftin& parts. ‘Ihe firft is a {pirit- 
ed apology for the proteftant diffenters of the prefbytcrian perfuafion, 
in which ‘he Author has introdaced feveral keen itri€tures upon the 
eftablitzment. He would not have charged every clergyman, who 
purchafes a living, with perjury, had he made himfelf acquainted 
with the nature ot fimoniacal contratts: fee Paley on this fubject, in 
his excellent treacife on morals *. 

The fecond part confifts of eight fermons, in which are many 
traces of good fenfe and liberality; but they are written with a degree 
of eafe which approach«s to negligence. 

The third part, forms of prayer, baptifm, and Lord’s fupper, 
are rather given as fpecimens of the manner in which thefe offices 
are condué¢ted among diffenters, than as fini hed compojitions: they 
may, however, be ufeful to young divines of the prefbyterian per 
fuafion. . 
Art. 38. Commentaries and Effays: publifhed by the Society for 

promoting the Knowledge ot the Scriptures. Number III +. 8vo, 

1s.6d. Johnfon, &c. 1785. 

This Number confifts almoft entirely of a new tranflation of Ifaiah, 
from Ch. i. to xii. with notes, fupplementary to thoie of Bithop 
Lowth, and containing remarks on fome parts of his tranflation and 
notes. The remarks may deferve attention, but a zea tranflation 
was furely unnecefiary. A brief and unimportant criticifm on 
Gen. iv. 26. is fubjoined. E. 

In our account of the firft Number of this occafional publication, 
we juft hinted its general defign ; and to what we then obferved, we 
fhall now add, for the farther information of our readers, that the 
fociety confifts of clergymen, both of the eftablifhed church, and 
of diffenting minifters, as wellas laymen. The end they have in 
view, is laudable, viz. as their title imports, to promote the knowledge 
of the feriptures. They meet at the Rev. Mr, Lindfey’s, in Effex 
Street, London. 

Art. 39. Five Differtations on the Scripture Account of the Farr, 
and its Confequences. By Charles Chauncy, D. D. Minifter of 
the Firft Church in Botton, New-England. 8vo. 4s. Boards. 
Dilly. 1785. 

The differtations are as follows: I. On the one man, Adam, in 
his innocent ftate. II. On theoneman, Adam, in his lapfed ftate ; 
with the temptation that brought him into it. III. Of the pofterity 
of the one man, Adam, as deriving exiftence from him, not in his 


a 





* See Review for Auguft 1785. Alfo the firft article in De- 
cember. 


+ For our account of N°I, fee Rev. July 1784, p. z9.—For N° II. 
Rey, Aug. 1785, p. 159. 


innocent 
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innocent but lapfed ftate. IV. On the difference hetween the one 
man, Adam, in his innocent ftate, and his pofterity defcending from 
him in his lapfed flate. To all which is added, a fupplemental dif- 
fertation on Romans, chap. v. from the 12th to the 2oth verfe, 
more efoecially thofe words, for that all have finned, and, by ene 
man’s difobedience, many were made finners. 

It appears to us that Dr. Chauncy is gradually emancipating 
himfelf from the fetters of fyftematical divinity. A firm believer in 
revelation, and on¢e (poflibly) warmly attached to certain human 
explications, he now feems to acknowledge alone the authority of 
fcripture, which he diligently invefligates, and endeavours to de- 
monftrate the confiftencv of its accounts of the original and prefent 
ftate of man with the perfection, and particularly with the éenevo- 
dence, of the deity. He juitly remarks, that difficulties on the fubje& 
do equally, at /ea?, (or rather to a greater degree) attend what is 
termed natural religion, efpecially as revealed religion affords fome 
fuperior helps for weakening, if not removing them. He cannot cons 
cur with the calviniftical doétrine of original fin, or the imputation 
of Adam’s offence to his potterity ; he can hardly write on this part 
of the fubjeét without a kind of indignation, it appears to him fo 
oppoiite to all ideas of truth and juitice; at the fame time that he 
acknowledges numerous evils which have been confequential to the 
buman race from the firft defeétion. ‘The fentence #4en denounced, 
he confiders as a doom to a{cene of vanity, /uffering, and death. 

To the objection ‘ of the temptation’s being managed by an evil 
fpirit,’ he fays, ‘ why not by an evil fpirit, as well as by an evil 
man, or by a world fo conftituted as to be capable of being a temp- 
tation, by its fmiles or frowns?’ Much labour and learning has 
been fometimes employed to deftroy the fuppofition of this invifible 
agency on mankind, yet, after all, the grand queftion remains unaf- 
fected, the fa# continues exactly the fame, that they are tempted 
and expofed to fuffer from it, whatever is the caufe. 

We difmifs this article, by obferving, that the ftyle, though not 
very faulty, is not the moft correct and agreeable. The repetition 
of, the anfwer is obvious, or, the truth is plainly this, or fuch kind 
of phrafes, fhould have been more fparingly ufed. a 
Art. 40. The Benevolence of the Deity fairly and impartially confi- 

dered: in Three Parts. By Charles Chauncy, D. D. fenior Paftor 

of the Firft Church in Bofton. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Boiton print- 

ed. 1784. 

The frf part of this work, explains the fenfe in which we are to 
underftand BENEVOLENCE as applicable to God. The /econd afferts, 
and proves, that this perfection, in the fenfe explained, is one of his 
effential attributes. The ¢hird endeavours to anfwer objeiions. 

In what difficulties have inquifitive and ftudious men found them- 
felves involved by fuch enquiries as this volume renews ! Notwith- 
ftanding a// that has been attempted, or fuppofed to have been ef- 
fected, the fubject of dilcuffion continues. We have read many traéts 
relative to it. Every Writer hopes or perfuades himfelf that he can 
accomplifh more than has been already attained. But there feems 
to be a xe plus ultra, to which, if he advances, he can reach no 
farther, for we do not find that different writers, though they may 
vary 
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yary in their fchemes and fentiments, adminifter greater certainty 
and fatisfaction, one than another; we mean fuch who are qualified 
to treat on the topic with the accuracy and precifion which it re- 
quires. ‘They ftop much at the fame point, and leave =e wacereate 
jn our conclefions. Dr. Chauncy inveftigates it with confiderable 
attention and exaétnefs ; yet we do not perceive that he advances 
beyond others of his fellow-labourers in the fame field. He may 
perhaps place the fubject in fome different points of view; as moft 
writers of any ability have fomewhat peculiar to themielves. The 
veedom of the human will, forms an effential part of his plan, in op- 
pofition to necefity, from any extraneous caufe whatever. He aims 
to prove, that @// the good tuitable for juch a /yftem as this, is appa- 
rently the tendency of nature and the divine adminiftration; and, that 
it a@ually prevails, fo far as this tendency is not perwerted by the 
creatures themfelves. But the introduction of moral evil, its pre- 
valence, its effects; this is that Avot, which our author would loofe ; 
he fays what is pertinent and fuitable to the purpofe; yet, after alf 
that he or others fuggeft, it feems that fhort fighted mortals mui 
recur to the fentiment of the poet, 
‘¢ Though man’s a fool, yet Ged is wife.” 


The book is, however, worthy of an attentive perufal. The flyle 
is plain and fitted to argumentative enquiry: now and then we may 
obferve a negligence of expreflion, as when {peaking of man, he is 
called the top-crearure in the fyftem, &c. In page 181, either we do 
not underftand the lait fentence, or there is fome great miftake and 
omifion which ought to have been noticed by an erratum. Dr. 
Chauncy, we now find, was the Author of a volume publifhed fome 
time fince, entitled * The Myftery hid from ages and generations, made 
manifeft by the Gofpe! Revelation ;? fee Review, Vol. LXXI. 
p- 204. — , . 
Art. 41. Sermons on various Subjeé?s, and preached on feveral 

Occafions ; by the late Rev. Thomas Francklin, D. D. Chaplain 

in Ordinary to his Majefty, and Rector of Brafited in Kent, 8vo. 

2 Volumes. 14s. Boards*. Cadell. 1785. 

There is a kind of loofe declamation, which, with the help of a 
good elocution, may gain a preacher fome fhare of fame, but 
which neverthelefs can have no claim to public attention from the 
prefs. Of this fort, are, probably, the greater part of thofe dif. 
courfes which are prepared for the ordinary ufes of the pulpit. To 
bring fuch difcourfes into public view, is an act of injuftice to an 
author’s reputation, which nothing but the plea of necefhity can 
juftify. As this plea may perhaps be urged in the prefent cafe, we 
shall fay nothing farther concerning thefe difcourfes, than that the 
are not equal in merit to thofe on relative duties, which the Author 
publifued during his life. FE 
Art. 42. Stri¢iures on Ecclefiaftical Abufes, addrefled to the Bifhops, ° 

Clergy, and People of Great Britain. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 1785. 

The trite remark, that it is much more eafy to find fault with than 
to mend, could never be more properly applied than toecclefiaftical 


~~. 





* They are publifhed for the benefit of Dr. Francklin’s widow. 
eftablifh- 
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eftablifhments. The abufes which have crept into them have long 
been complained of by the laity, and lamented by the more judi- 
cious among the clergy themfelves: yet, after all, they remain un- 
redrefied. As the greater part of thefe evils, however, are ma- 
nifettly fuch as admit of a cure, lamentations and complaints ought 
to be repeated, till fome effectual remedy is applied. Of the defign 
and fpirit with which this piece is written, we moft therefore exprefs 
our approbation ; though we cannot think that the Author’s manner 
of writing, entitles him to any high degree of literary reputation, 

The heads of complaint on which he infilts, are, ordination ; non-re- 

fidence; the mode of prefenting to livings; bonds of refignation ; the 

negle of parfonage-houfes ; ecclefaftical finecures, and the indolence o 

clergymen. 

Art. 43» 4n humble Attempt to invefligate and defend the Scripture 
Do&rine concerning the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit: To 
which is now added, Obfervations concerning the Mediation of 
Jefus Chrift, in the various Difpenfations of God the Father, and 
the final Iffue of his Adminiftration. The fecand Edition, revifed 
and greatly enlarged. By James Purves. 12mo. 3s. Edinburgh 
printed, for Johnfon in London. 1784. 

This piece, in its original form, was little more than a repetition 
of the authorities and arguments ufually brought in fupport of the 
opinions, that Chriit is inferior to the Father, and that the Holy 
Ghoft has no proper perfonality. In this improved edition, the Au- 
thor takes great pains to fupport, on fcriptural authorities, the doc- 
trine of the final reftoration of all things, and the entire abolition 
of fin and mifery. He alfo maintains, ¢ that the difciples of Chrif 
ought to acknowledge no other head than him, either in matters 
civil or religious ;’—that ‘ the government which God hath revealed, 
and is adminillering by Jefus Chrift, not only fecures the right of 
eleétion to the people, and deprives the rulers, or judges, of all do- 
minion or lordthip over them, but alfo gives the people a right to 
prevent any unjuft fentence being pafled againft any perfon who 
might come before the judge or judges :’— * that,’—but enough of 
opinions, the bare mention of which is fufficient to expofe their 
weaknefs and extravagance. 

RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 44. 4 new Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Tefiament: alfo the different Significations of many important 
Words, by which their Meaning is opened ; and often feeming Con- 

_tradidtions reconciled. Likewife, a fhort Account of feveral Jewifh 

Cuftoms and Ceremonies, by which many Parts of Scripture are 

illuftrated. ‘To which is added, an Explication of the moft mate- 

rial Names, e‘pecially of Perfons, in the Old and New Teftament; 
as alfo the Titles and Appellations given to Chrift and his Church. 

By Thomas Taylor. Small 4to. 4s. 6d. Dilly. 

From the recommendation of Mr. John Welley, given in the page 
fronting the title, this work may be credited with being as fatif- 
fa€tory as any pocket volume of fuch a nature can be. In turning 
it over, we fee no caufe to diftruft Mr. Wefley’s fanétion ; a better 
acquaintance from ufe, will be neceflary for a more decifive opinion. 


N. SERMONS. 
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SERMON 6S. 


I. Infant Baptifm ftated and defended ; delivered in the Meeting. 
houfe on the Pavement, Moorfields, November 17, 1785; at 
the Baptifm of the Rev. William Bennet’s Child, with a praétical 
Addreis on the Occafion, by John Horfey of Northampton. 8vo, 
6d. Buckland. 1786. 

A fenfible, ferious, pathetic appeal to reafon and confcience. The 
Author underftands his fubject, and treats it with a truly Chriftian 
candor and benevolence. Vhofe who approve of infant baptifm, will 
deem it a mafterly performance. All that we think it receffary to add, 
fhall be in the Author’s own words: ‘ Should any cait an eye over it 
(the difcourfe), whofe fentiments differ from thofe of the Author, he 
hopes that the ftyle and fpirit of it will afford no juft ground of of- 
fence.’ We muft do him the jutftice to fay, that his modeft hopes 
feem to be well founded. Q— ur 


Il. Lfrael’s Teftament : preached at Haberdafhers-hall, on the much 
lamented Death of the Rev. Thomas Gibbons, D. D. By 
B. Davies, D. D. 8vo. 6d. Buckland, 1785. 

A juft tribute of refpect to the memory of a worthy man. In a 
lain and ferious manner, the preacher comforts furvivors, and ex- 
orts them to improve thefe inftances of our mortality. The text is 

Gen. xlviii. 21. 


II. The Believers Safety and Satisfafion: on the Death of Mrs. 
Mary Sturgis, preached in Grafton-Street, Soho. Od. 31, 1784. 
By John Martin. 8vo. 6d. Buckland. 1785. 

We are fomewhat ftruck by the manner in which Mr. Martin, 
after he has given an account of the deceafed, addrefles the fur- 
vivors :—You Mrs. Palmer—Mr. Sturgis—Mafter Chevalier— 
founds rather oddly from the pulpit. But he offers fome good advice, 
which we hope they and others will endeavour to follow. The text 
is, Philip. iii g. lat. part. : 
IV. Preached at St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, at the Vifitation of the 

Right Reverend the Bifhop of the Diocefe, Augufts5, 1785. By 

Robert Hawker, Vicar of Charles, Plymouth. 4to. 1s. Law. 

The text is 2Cor. vi. 4. Ja all things approving curfelves as the 
minifters of God. The difcourfe is not of the pompous, or the merely 
declamatory or fuperficial kind, neither does it only amufe by in. 
genious reafoning : But, in a plain and ferious manner, it reprefents 
the minifterial office and duty, and urges, by fuitable motives, a 
diligent and upright attention to the difcharge of it. Jy@ Pe 
V. Preached on Occafion of the Death of the Rev. Mr. John Flet- 

cher, Vicar of Madely, Shropfhire. By John Wefley, M. A. 

Svo. 6d. Printed at the Foundry. 

Mr. Fletcher was one of the moft confiderable among the metho- 
dift minifters, of the Wefleyan divifion. We have long been ac- 
quainted with his good character; and we firmly believe that the 





high encomiums here pafled on him, were juftly merited, in their 
fulleft extent. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following, which was occafioned by a miftake of curs, at 
p. 422 of the Review for December laft, we have been favoured 
with from Mr. Gale ; and it is with pleafure that we lay it before the 
Public, to give him an opportunity of defending and explaining him- 
felf. 

« The defe which you fuppofe to have pointed out, refpecting the 
demonttration or fymbolic procefs, beginning in the 16th page of 
my jecond effay on the nature and principles of public credit, will, if 
you will re-examine it, be found to be no defect of mine, but a mif- 
take of yours, owing to your not having diftinguifhed between the 
Roman capital R, which reprefents the ratio of redemption of the 
ftock, and the Italic capital R, which reprefents the ratio, or rate of 
interef? that the ttock bears. The Roman R and the Italic R are not 
equal to each other, although the tender to be made for the redemp- 
tion be equal to the intereft or annuity. Ina five per cent. ftock, for 
inftance, the Roman R will evidently reprefent the ratio in which the 
ftock is redeemed by the tender from 1ool. to gsl. viz. the ratio 


1 ; , ~~ :, , 
—; whereas the Italic R will reprefent the ratio in which the inte- 


95 , 
reit proceeds, whereby 100]. becomes increafed to 105]. wiz. the 





. 103 . I e 
ratio oe ; R is therefore equal to ——, as I have mentioned, ot 


2— 
: 1co 106 1 r 100 ‘ 
fR=—, R= —= 1.05, —;, — —-——- = — : and the 
95 100 2-—-R 2— 1.05 95 
ether fteps, of courfe, follow.’ 
W. 





*,.* A correfpondent remarks, that ‘ the paflage in the note of 
the laft Review, p. 455, (feemingly given to the prince abbot of 
St. Blafius) which, from the aflertion of John de Muris, afcribes t6 
Franco the invention of the mufical time-table, and not arrogating to 
hinjfelf that invention which has been prefented to him, unjutly; by 
all the late writers on the art, was firft publifhed by Dr. Burney, in 
the fecond volume of his Hiltory of Mufic, p. 175, from a MS. traé 
written by Jahn de Muris himfelf, and preferved in the Vatican Li- 


brary at Rome.’ Cir WX 


t4t We are forry that the hurry of bufinefs in which we are per- 
petually engaged, to iupply the unremitting demands of a monthly 
ublication, will not permit us to dilate on the topic recommended 
the Author of ‘ a Political Inquiry into the Confequences of en- 
clofing Wafte Lands*, &c.? Our want of room, and our enormous 
ublic debt, will alfo plead our excufe, to this worthy writer ; who 
is requefted to accept our fincere thanks for his obliging letter, on 
a fubject of the greateft national importance ; and which, in his va- 
luable publication, he has treated in a manner that claims the attea=. 
tive regard of every well-wither to the profperity of this country. _ 





* Vid. Review for the laft month, p. 46c. 
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